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CHAPTER I. 
“SUNNYSIDE.” 


A BRILLIANT and happy family party lingered 
for a few minutes before departing on their morn- 
ing’s ride, to enjoy the beautiful scene that pre- 
sented itself to their view from the high ground 
beyond the main terrace, at “ Sunnyside,” near 
the town of Hamble, England—on a fine Octo- 
ber day. 

The grooms and the outriders were at the foot 
of the stairs, with the large, open landau, the 
phaeton and the ready-saddled horses, awaiting 
the coming of the family and the guests who 
were about to enjoy a drive through the extended 
park of the owner of “Sunnyside ;” and the 
high bred animals were champing their bits un- 
easily, as if anxious to get away upon the smooth 
hard roads they were so well accustomed to. 
There was a pretty white palfrey there, too, forthe 
noo of env of the young ladies, a shaggy-manuca 
Shetland for the son, and a brace of large French 
spaniels frolicked near the steps, delighted with 
the prospect before them, in being permitted to 
accompany the expedition. 

“ Sunnyside”? was an magnificent old English 
estate, located three or four miles above the vil- 
lage of Hamble, and a diminutive river bearing 
the same name (and flowing into the Southamp- 
ton), runs by it. The lands to the left of this 
stream, and lying to the northward, are pictur- 
esque and rich in all the variety of forest, hill 
and vale, for which Great Britain, in many loca- 
tions is famous. Deep and expansive oak forests, 
broad fields, sloping hills, and gentle valleys vary 
the scene for miles above the water; and here, 
upon the southerly side of a finely wooded moun- 
tain, stood the spacious mansion of the broad 
estate to which we would invite the temporary 


ROR 


and the party dashed away in high glee on their 
excursion. 

The roads and avenues running around and 
through the great park, were lined with ornamen- 
tal shade trees of various kinds, the wide plains 
and valleys were studded with clumps of shrub- 
bery and evergreens that grew naturally upon the 
estate, or were arranged by the hand of taste, 
delightful streams meandered softly through the 
valleys, and numerous ponds, natural or artificial, 
were scattered about the immense domain. 

There were miles and miles of drives and 
walks in every direction. Groves and forests of 
wood appeared in appropriate contrast, from 
point to point. And our party galloped along the 
paths at an easy pace, enjoying to the full the 
bright scenes before them—on their right and on 
their left. 

The proprietor of “Sunnyside” was a bon 
life. The master of a magnificent private for 
tune, he expended it liberality, but judiciously ; 
and his tenantry all knew and loved him. He 
lived not entirely for himself, but could enjoy his 
good fortune only in seeing everybody happy 
around him—whether they were his dependants 
orhis guests. ‘‘ Sunnyside ” was thus the resort 
of scores of true-hearted friends, who were ready 
always to reciprocate the hospitality that the 
Maitlands were so proverbially profuse in, and 
which gave them the ascendancy in popular favor 
in the region where they had so long resided. 

After an hour’s absence the party returned 
once more to the stairs of the terrace, where the 
horses were taken charge of by the grooms, and 
the ladies and gentlemen proceeded to the 
gardens. 

Here were arrayed in exquisite good taste 
statues and vases of marble. Foun- 





notice of the reader. 

The main building was in the style of Eliza- 
bethean architecture, and the gardens, lawns, 
walks and drives were of the most liberal charac- 
ter. The terraces were broad and high, too, with 
heavy marble balustrades around them ; the por- 
ter’s lodge and gardeners’ cottages, the steward’s 
dwelling and gamekeeper’s house—the stables, 
and grapehouses, and conservatories, etec., all 
were ample and conspicuously disposed—and 
the proprietor of this noble domain was rich to 
his heart’s content. 

The present party consisted of Mr. Maitland, 
senior, his young son and daughter, Mrs. Mait- 
land, and two or three ladies and gentlemen 
from Bristol—who had come down to pass a few 
days with the Maitlands, at “ Sunnyside.” 

There was one young gentleman among the 
guests, to whom we may here devote a paragraph, 
en passant; & handsome youth of twenty-one, 
who had latterly been promoted by special favor 
of the lords of the admiralty from a passed mid- 
shipman to lieutenant, and had been detailed to 
the command of a revenue cutter, temporarily, 
then stationed on the coast. George Hargreve 
was a brave fellow, and had proved himself wor- 
thy the place he now filled. He was on leave of 
absence for a week, and intended to make the 
most of his time. His own family were highly 
respectable people, and he had been as carefully 
educated, and as well controlled, as the best of 
the young men who had been similarly situated, 
thus far in life. He was a splendid horseman, a 
capital shot, of ardent disposition, extremely 
fond of society, and was known in every way as 
a daring, intrepid “ good fellow,” by all who 
had the pleasure of his association and acquaint- 
ance. 

The company left the broad sloping lawn that 
run down a long distance in front of the man- 
sion, to the great terrace, and the horses were 
instantly wheeled to the steps. The morning 

was beautiful, the air crisp and cool, and the 
party were in excellent spirits. A portion of 
the guests entered the landau with Mr. and Mrs. 
Maitland, a pretty girl of fifteen was handed into 
the palfrey’s saddle, the son of Maitland took his 
seat on the pony, and young Hargreve mounted 
a superb saddle-horse, in companionship with 
another couple of the guests. A brace of at- 
tendants, also on horseback, brought up the rear, 


tains of water, conducted to the spot from the 
lake at the hillside, sparkled and sprayed on 
every hand. The rarest plants and shrubs were 
arranged about in glorious profusion, and the 
soft air was burthened with rich perfumes from 
the beautiful buds and flowers that graced the 
neatly kept parterres. 

Young Hargreve enjoyed this scene with 
intense pleasure. It was a change from the 
dull routine, comparatively, to which he was 
obliged to submit on ship-board ; and ashe loiter- 
ed along in the rear of the ladies, he found him- 
self suddenly at Mr. Maitland’s side. They 
sauntered slowly along up the main avenue to- 
ward the house, and Maitland entered into easy 
conversation with him. 

“Well, Hargreve, my boy,” he said, “I con- 
gratulate you on your late promotion.” 

“ Thank you, sir, thank you.” 

“You will stick to your profession, I sup- 
pose ?” 

“ For the present, sir.” 

“And for the future, too—why not ?” 

“That will depend entirely upon circum- 
stances. If such an opportunity should present, 
by-and-by, as I could name, perhaps, I should 
not permit it to pass me.” 

“And what might that be like, for instance 2?” 
continued Mr. Maitland, still probing the young 
man, as if he meant more than mere passing 
curiosity in his questioning. 

“ Really, I can’t say, precisely. But a change 
from—” 

“A rover, eh?” 

“No—not exactly that; because I'am now in 
very respectable employment, you know, with 
good pay, in the service. But, if certain chances 
were to turn up, whereby fortune might be bet- 
tered, ina briefer space of time than could be 
anticipated amid the duties of an ordinary officer 
in his majesty’s navy, you know, I should not 
hesitate to embrace it, I think.” 

“And throw up your commission 1” 

“ That would follow, of course.” 

“A certainty for an uncertainty?” 

“Not exactly so. Rathera poor certainty for 
a probable improvement in fortune.” 

“ Yes, I see,” replied Maitland, as they turned 
towards the verandah of the mansion, where the 
ladies had already arrived. 





The old gentleman had taken a fancy to 


George Hargreve, though the latter was not 
aware of the fact. He supposed that Mr. Mait- 
land had his reasons for questioning him as he 
did, or perhaps he did it merely for talk, and to 
pass away the time as they moved homeward. 

But the liberal-minded Mr. Maitland rarely 
talked so much without a cause, present or re- 
mote. And we shall see anon, what came of 
this little dialogue. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE REVENUE CUTTER. 


Tuere lay at anchor, at this time, off the edge 
of the coast, below Southampton, a small gov- 
ernment sloop attached to the revenue service— 
a pretty and well-built craft, of which, under his 
new commission, young Hargreve was acting 
commander. There had been considerable smug- 
gling of French and Spanish goods into the south 
of England, within the past few months, and the 
orders from the secretary to Lieutenant Har- 
greve, accompanying his official transfer to the 
command of the Arrow, had been unusually ur- 
gent and explicit in reference to his new duties. 

After his brief visit at Sunnyside, whither he 
had gone in response to a special invite from Mr. 
Maitland, who had been his father’s early friend, 
he repaired to his vessel, and took formal charge 
of her. 

“When you make up your mind to exchange 
your present occupation for any other, George,” 
said the good Mr. Maitland to him, as he was 
taking leave, “let me know it. I may be of ser- 
vice to you, you know.” 

“You are very kind, sir. I don’t know that 
I shall venture to trouble you,” responded Har- 
FOAM PC Amer, 23.7%, by nacans of the 
ebligations he has assumed for some of his 
friends, and he has been compelled to trammel 
his property, to pay his endorsements and the 
bonds he has signed for those who have been 
unable at present to mect their promises.” 

“T had heard of this,” said M iitland. 

“Tn my present situation, it is out of my pow- 
erto aid him much. But I shall keep an eye to 
windward, and something may fall in my way, 
by-and-by, whereby I shall be able to help him, 
I hope. He has been a kind and indulgent 
parent, sir, and it is a hard thing indeed, in the 
autumn of his years, that he is thus pecuniarily 
jeopardized.” 

Mr. Maitland was pleased with this spirit, on 
the part of young Hargreve, but he merely 
added : 

“T appreciate your motives, George. When 
you are ready to make any change, remember, I 
shall desire to know of your intentions. Adieu.” 

Among the pests that had annoyed the officers 
upon this station, and who up to this time the 
government deputies had been unable to arrest, 
was one Barnabas Heath, a runaway Scotch- 
man, who was 4 notorious smuggler, and who 
commanded an old French lugger plying between 
the Portuguese coast and the waters of South- 
ampton and neighborhood. 

Barnabas—or “Barney” Heath as he was 
called—was a dare-devil fellow, of robust pro- 
portions, considerable skill, a good deal of tact, 
and of thriving disposition. He would run his 
lugger in shore at all times, in all weather, in 
safety, and hundreds of kegs and barrels of 
brandies and wines had been landed from his ves- 
sel, upon which no penny of revenue had ever 
been collected. As soon as Lieutenant Hargreve 
took possession of the Arrow, upon information 
lodged with him of the existence of this imposi- 
tion, he forthwith determined to capture Barney 
and his crew, and break up this nefarious occu- 
pation, so far at least as the swarthy and impu- 
dent Scotchman was concerned. 

“You will hardly find this so easy a matter 
to accomplish,” said the gunner of the Arrow, 
“as it may scem to you, captain.” 

“And why not, Brace ?” 

“T’ve been on this coast now fifteen years. 
| Old Barney has been driving his contraband 
| trade here, for the last seven or eight years, and 
we’ve kept a sharp lookopt on him constantly ; 
but we’ve never yet gota lick at him.” 

“ How does he manage it all ?” 

“That’s just exactly what we'd all like to 
know, captain !” exclaimed Brace. 
and goes, his papers are always ready when 
we’ve asked him questions or boarded him on 
suspicion, and he’s uniformly contrived, in one 


“ He comes 


way or another, to get clear of conviction. Once 
only (a year ago or more), we found a dozen 








| kegs of brandy aboard him, that he couldn’t 


account for at first. 
| for it, slavered the officials over, swore he knew 
nothing of it, and they permitted him to add the 
liquor to his manifest, and go clear again. Since 
that time, he’s been saucier than ever, and has 
made a nice little fortune out of it.” 

“They should have nabbed him, then, and 
saved further trouble.” 


| 
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But he made a post-entry | 


“ That would have been the better way, I think ; 
but he managed his affair so adroitly that he was 
able to snap his fingers at ’em afterwards.” 

“ What is his vessel, Brace ?” 

“She was a schooner originally, I believe ; 
but they put an extra mast into her, some years 
ago, and she is now a crazy looking lugger— 
though she draws but a han’ fullof water, and 
sails like a witch before the wind.” 

“Has she been seen of late in our waters, 
about here ?”” 

“ There she lays, captain, now!” said Brace, 
passing the lientenant a glass. ‘“ High an’ dry, 
among the seaweed.” 

“ How long has she been there ?” 

“Tdon’t know. You see the light blue streak 
below her gun’ale, don’t you? And the blue 
figure-head ?” 

“Yes, yes. That is a queer style of adorn- 
ment, verily. What is her name?” asked young 
Hargreve. 

“The Blue Wing he calls her.” 

“And where does she hail from, Brace ?” 

“Brittany, in France.” 

“ Keep your eye on her, then. When she goes - 
out of harbor again, we will see that she doesn’t 
return with a cargo that we can’t inspect, at any 
rate. Send Mr. Morely here.” 

The boatswain of the Arrow immediately 
presented himself to the commander. 

“Mr. Morely,” said Hargreve, ‘I am desirous 
of urging a little more activity among the men, 
than it appears to me has been customary with 
them on this station. Complaints of long stand- 
ing exist against this region of waters, and the 
government are continually being defrauded of 
revenue, by the smugglers here. This is all 
fave your eyes open to the course of this Barney 
Heath, of whom I hear a good deal.” 

“Of the Blue Wing, captain ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then we have done that same for five years, 
an’ we’ve made nothing by it yet!” 

“So much the more need of increased 
vigilance.” 

“ He’s a cunning ’un, is Barney, though.” 

“And you all appear to agree that he is a no- 
torious contrabandist ?” 

“We can’t miss of saying that, captain. But 
he is not readily trapped, you may believe.” 

“ Watch the Blue Wing on her return into 
port again. She is now lying abreast of the 
castle yonder, and will soon, go out, probably. 
When she returns, I want to know it.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boatswain, touching his 
hat, respectfully and retiring. 

As Morely moved forward, he muttered to 
himself : 

“Tr’s all very well. New brooms swaip clain ! 
Old Barney Heath will give him a sweat, or my 
name arn’t Tom Morely. And he thinks Ae can 
catch him! Aha! I wish he may be so lucky. 
An’ if he does, he’ll have a Tartar, any way; or 
I’m not an Irishman, at all!” 

When the watch was set, Morely did not fail 
to repeat the caution and wishes of their new 
commander. The old salts smiled at his earn- 
estness and shook their heads. 

“ He’s too smart for ’em,” ventured one. 

“Ay,” responded another, “he'll run his infer- 
nal old hulk into the space of a gun-barrel, be- 
fore a nor’wester, and snap his fingers at us in 
the pursuit.” 

“Ay,” continued a third man, “ and when we 
get afoul of ’im, he hain’t nothing aboard ex- 
cept a few old biscuits and a jug 0’ poor grog, to 
be seen from locker to forecas’le! Ha, ha— 
Barney isa rum ’un, to be sure. Catch him? 
He’s a 
marine weasel, is Barney; an’ the man as nabs 
him mustn’t sleep mach o’ nights, eh ?”” 

The universal conclusion was that the Blue 
Wing was a peculiarly ugly customer, in her 
way, and that she would continue to enjoy her 
freedom for the present, for aught that the new- 
ly appeinted lieutenant could do to prevent it. 


Barney never naps it, do you mind. 


The next morning when Brace came on deck, 
he immediately turned the glass shoreward. 
It was thick and foggy from the mist that had 
begun to rise at ‘midnight. As soon as the sun 
rose and the breeze lifted the fog-banks near the 
shore, a clear view could be had. 

The Blue Wing was nowhere in sight! 





CHAPTER HL 
BARNEY AND HIS LUGGER. 
Barsey Heat had been ready to depart 
for several hours, but the proximity of the Arrow 
to his moorings, and the supposition that she 








might be watching his movements, indaced him 
” 


to “lie low” upon the flats till evening, or later 
“ Keep a sharp lookout for the smoke, Mau- 
“We shall have 


it afore eight bells—and call me as soon as it 


rice,” said the h 





x Barney. 


heaves up.” 
“Ay, ay, sir.” 





| turned it towards the spot where the Bloe Wing 
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We'll be off at midnight, and I'll turn in for 
an hour or two.” 

Barney knew by the “twist in the wind,” as 
he called it, at nightfall, that the fog would rise 
before early morning; and as he knew every 
square foot of the coast for ten leagues above and 
below where he lay, he also knew exactly how 
to get away, whether the stars helped him out or 
not. He went below, fora nap, and the deck 
watch was duly expected to summon him agree- 
ably to his directions, which were perfectly well 
understood. 

At one o'ciock in the morning, Maurice step- 
ped lightly into the cabin, and warned Barney 
that the mist was rapidly rising. 

“Call all hands, Maurice, and stand ready. 
How is the wind ?” 

“We have a cap-full from the north-east'ard, 
but the smoke is as thick as a Stilton cheese, 
cap’n.” 

“* Bear-a-hand, then. I will be up directly.” 

Maurice disappeared, and the captain secon 
followed him to the low and begrimmed deck of 
the lugger. 

Barney Heath was a resolute and defiant man. 
He cared very little for danger, and was reck- 
less of his own safety, or that of his men, when 
pressed for time, or while occupied in the per- 
formance of his precarious business. He had 
been thoroughly schooled in his unlawful trade, 
he had now served a good many years in it— 
either in his present /ocale, or at other points, 
and few men knew the waters of the British 
Channel, whether upon the west or the cast, so 
wellas did this brave and adventurous fellow. 
But his avocation was illegal, and he was obliged 
to take his daily chance with the harbor police 
of carrying on ms trate. 

Yet it paid him well. At this period the 
duties upon French and Portuguese liquors were 
very high in England, and when he landed his 
cargo safely, he could count upon a large profit, 
surely and constantly. Inured to all kinds of 
weather, and rather fund of the excitement and 
the hardships of his calling, he rarely thought of 
the perils he incurred, and only looked to for- 
tune “once more,” from trip to trip, to urge him 
on to new dangers and fresh risks. In the pres- 
ent instance, he had undertaken to accomplish 
a more than ordinary venturesome enterprise, 
upon which depended important results to all 
the parties concerned ; but which he engaged to 
guarantee, as usual. 

He had become emboldened by his hitherto 
extraordinary good run of luck. Like the game- 
ster who plays high, and wins for a time, and 
who follows up his hallucination and “ doubles” 
on his hand, ¢9 lose his last guinea at the “one 
fell swoop ” that succeeds, so the smuggler had 
played with fortune, and wor in his minor at 
tempts. J/is final game was yet to come! 

But Barney Heath know nothing of this, and 
he really cared less. He used to sing: 

“ Life is a shadow, its comforts are few, 
Its perils are met by the score! 
Amidst all, we are certain to find something new, 
Night or day—on the wave—or on shore; 
So let us be merry, boys— 
But constantly wary— boys! 
And let our ‘round turn’ come when it will.”’ 

As soon as he reached the deck and saw the 
thick fog-banks that enveloped sea and land 
around him, he hailed for Maurice. 

“Ay, ay, sir,” responded that worthy, who 
never slept when there was any work to be done. 

“ This is beautiful,” continued Barney. 

“Thick enough, captain, at all events.” 

“ How’s the tide?” 

“ Just at the top-flood, and turning 

“Excellent! 
crack on all sail, put her nose strait to the 


southward, and set the little cutter yonder to 
” 


” 


Get up the anchor, quietly now ; 


wondering, at daybreak, eh 

“Capital!” responded Maurice, who loved 
this sort of thing quite as well as his betters. 

Accordingly, without any unnecessary stir, the 
anchor was weighed an hour after midnight, and 
the lugger quickly put out to sea upon the top of 
the receding tide. 

Whither she was bound, or when she would 
return again—if at all—no one on board knew, 
save her captain. As the crew were perfectly 
contented and happy, and as they knew if they 
asked questions, they could ascertain nothing of 
Barney's plans, save what he voluntarily vouch- 
safed them—they said nothing, but obeyed orders 
as fast as they were given At daylight, they 
were a dozen leagues at sea, on their course to- 
wards the coast of southern France 

When Lieutenant Hargreve made his appear- 
ance on the deck of the Arrow next morning, at 


a little past seven bells, he took the glass and 


had been moored the afternoon before. 


He did 
not see her at firet—and so he lowered it—then 
turned it above and below the point where the 
had teen anchored. The tide was out, and so 
was the lugger! 


“Mr. Brace!” he shouted, rather tartly. 
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“Ay, ay, sir!” 

« Where is the lugger 7” 

“T don’t know, sir,” said Brace. 

“Don’t know! She isn’t on the flats, there ?” 

No, sir.” 

“Then she is gone again !” 

“So I should think, sir.” 

“Very likely! You think if she isn’t here, 
she is somewhere else, eh ¢” 

“That would be a nat’ral conclusion, sir,” 
said Brace, touching his cap. 

“What does it mean? Why are not her 
movements duly reported, as I ordered yes- 
terday ?” 

“ Well, sir, we had a fog during the night, so 
dense that you couldn’t see anything five fath- 
oms distant from the cutter’s head if we had had 
to swing from the yard-arm for it.” 

“Fog?” exclaimed Hargreve, looking up at 
the clear horizon suspiciously. 

“Yes, sir—a reg’lar winding-sheet. Envelop- 
ed in which, the Blue Wing took French leave.” 

“This is too bad, altogether.” 

“ Her papers must have been all right—” 

“Yes—but that wouldn’t have prevented our 
watching her, surely.” 

“No, sir, but the fog did; and in the midst 
of it, the lugger has moved out of our reach for 
the present.” 

“Very well—it can’t be helped. My plans 
must be changed. See to it, when she returns ; 
and we will not suffer her to give us the slip 
again in this way.” 

Mr. Brace left the quarter-deck with an omi- 
nous shake of the head, which his captain did 
not seem to observe. 

In accordance with his general orders, on the 
following morning the Arrow set out on a cruise 
up and down the coast. She was absent off and 
on some five or six days; during which time 
she had never got sight of the lugger, or heard 
of her in any way. 

Meantime, Barney was busy at Bayonne. Af- 
ter a furtnight’s absence, having shipped a val- 
uable cargo of brandy, in small kegs that could 
be readily handled, he set sail for the English 
coast once more, where he had arranged to land 
it, as usual, without paying tithe or tax for the 
privilege ! 

The cutter sailed again, and proceeded down 
the channel. She was gone a week, and return- 
ed late in the evening and came to anchor off 
Southampton once more. 

When daylight broke, one of the first objects 
that presented itself to the eyes of Hargreve and 
his crew, was the Blue Wing, lying quietly at 
anchor half a mile to leeward, near the shore ! 





CHAPTER IV. 
A TRIUMPH FOR GEORGE HARGREVB. 


Tne young commander of the Arrow was a 
good deal annoyed at the continued success of 
the smuggler, and he was the more chagrined to 
see, what was pretty plain to himself and his 
Blue Wing had returned steaitmily, and had un- 
loubtedl lished another landing of con- 
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traband goods in the interim. 

To be sure there was no ocular proof of this, 
and the lugger now lay at her anchorage as 
quietly and apparently as innocent of the com- 
mission of any such offence, as any other craft 
that could be found in the stream there! Never- 
theless, the fact was not doubted by the crew of 
the cutter, or of the shore people, who had had 
ample experience with old Barney in this busi- 
ness. At that time the “right of search” was 
not recognized between the two governments ; 
and as the lugger sailed under French colors, 
Hargreve disliked to be too hasty in his conclu- 
sions or his actions, which, under the existing 
¢e'reumstances, involved a degree of extra respon- 
sibility. 

The Blue Wing had not made port so soon on 
the previous night as Barney had intended, by 
three hours ; and the consequence was that but 
half of his cargo had been landed under cover of 
the darkness. It was now necessary for him to 
haul down stream quietly—which he intended to 
do, as soon as the tide served—and then to put 
out to sea again; for if he were now boarded, 
at least two hundred kegs of choice French bran- 
dy would be found in the lugger’s hold, for which 
he could not conveniently account. Hargreve 
had no knowledge of this, of course, and he could 
only watch her and trust to further developments. 

At about ten o’clock, as the tide was rapidly 
running out, Barney suddenly slipped his cable 
and allowed the lugger to float down the stream. 
As he lay upwards of half e@ mile below the Ar- 
row, he had got well down with the tide before 
any questions were asked—when Lieutenant 
Hargreve lowered away his boat, and sent to 
inquire what was going on. 

He received for answer that her old cable had 
snapped off, from the pressure of the receding 
tide, and it was evident that they were getting 
ready on board the lugger to drop another anchor 
as rapidly as possible. This, by some means 
(which Barney understood perfectly well, but 
which Hargreve’s men did not) had got foul 
forward ; and while the men were busy in get- 
ting the chains clear, the lugger was making 
rapid progress to leeward. The men returned 
to the cutter with this report, but it did not sat- 
isfy Hargrove at all. 

“T don’t believe the statement, Mr. Brace. 
If it be so, there is no harm in watching her. 
I think it is only a ruse to get out of our reach.” 

“Tam quite sure she will come to anchor im- 
mediately,” said Brace, respectfully. ‘ This is 
not like old Barney at all. If he wanted to sail 
he would have put out at once and risked it. 
Besides, I don’t imagine that he has the slightest 
suspicion that he is particularly watched, sir.” 

Hargreve stood with the glass in his hand, 
and Barney on board the Ingger at the same 
moment was doing the same thing. 

“Why don’t she come to anchor, Brace ?” 
asked the commander of the Arrow, nervous!y, 
as he saw the lugger still floating away to 
leeward. 

“T can’t say, sir.”” 

“What are they doing now, then?” exclaim- 
ed Hargreve, in the next breath, as he discov- 





ered the lugger’s sudden movements. “ By | 


| Jove! It’s just what I expected. Call all | 
hands, Mr. Brace, and weigh anchor, instantly. 


Do you see ?” 

“ Bear-a-hand, now! Call Mr. Morely.” 
“Look to the rigging, lively, boys !’’ shouted 
the second officer. ‘ Heave home, heave home! 
Up with the jib, forward, there! Now the fore- 
sail—sheet home!” and the cutter was almost 
instantly away before the wind. 

Barney Heath had calculated to a nicety. He 
had floated down until he was fully two miles 
distant from the Arrow, before he permitted any 
demonstration to be made. The wind was blow- 
ing fresh from the southeast. As soon as he 
found himself beyond what he believed to be the 
danger of being overhauled before he was ready, 
in case the Arrow should now follow him—he 
set all sail with the utmost despatch, and flew 
away before the breeze at a rate that astonished 
even Hargreve himself ! 

“Now, boys,” said Barney, “look to your 
posts, and see all snug and taut aboard. The 
new-comer on board the Arrow snuffs us plainly. 
He can’t have this brandy, you know, of course ; 
but we’ve got to run for it. Look! He’s after 
us! Just as I feared. Now, crack on all sail. 
The wind is improving. Perhaps he’ll catch us, 
maybe not, though !” continued the Scotchman, 
who was very well acquainted with the sailing 
qualities of both vessels. ‘It was an unlucky 
job, that,” he added, referring to the delay to 
which he found himself compelled to submit, on 
the previous night. ‘ Hows’ever, we’ll get clear 
of him ina few hours on this wind. We can 
outsail him, unless,” continued Barney, sudden- 
ly, “he should put away to windward of us. 
Egad! that’s just what he’s doing, to be sure!’ 

The order had been given aboard the cutter, 
to kcep outside, and follow the lugger down the 
coast, keeping him in sight, and in order to 
prevent his getting out to sea; as the crew of 
the Arrow knew very well that it was not an 
even chance for them, if the Blue Wing had sea 
room. It was not to the purpose of Hargreve to 
suffer Barney to suspect his intentions. He 
therefore took care to keep away from pursuing 
him, apparently, while, at the same time, he 
determined he should not put out into the 
channel. 

But Barney Heath was too old a salt to be 
deceived in this manner. He therefore crowded 
all sail, kept a steady eye on the movements of 
the cutter, maneuvered, from time to time, so as 
to deceive Hargreve as much as possible, and 
kept on down the coast, below Weymouth, on 
toward the creeks inside of Portland Bill—where 
he knew the shoals a good deal better than did 
young Hargreve, and reaching which, he felt cer- 
tain that he could run into shallow water, and 
eventually land his cargo without the consent or 
knowledge of the government officials. 

Whether it was owing to the superior skill of 
the new commander of the Arrow, whether it 
was because she had a better chance on the wind 
a little farther gyt from the land (in the course 
didn’t sail so well as was her wont, Barney Heath 
swore he couldn’t decide. But one thing was 
certain, and it greatly surprised him—judging 
from previous experience—and that was the fact 
that, do his best, he could not gain a yard in the 
now clearly apparent chase ! 

Tn vain he spread his extra canvass, in vain he 
yelled and stamped and chafed; the Arrow still 
held her own, and he saw that it was determined 
he should keep in shore, at least. Later in the 
day, the Arrow actually gained on him! And 
finally, coming down in his wake, a shot from 
the cutter was a very emphatic hint for the lug- 
ger to heave-to. But Barney did not appre- 
ciate any such summons as this; and veering 
up a point nearer the wind, he did his best to 
escape. 

Towards night the breeze freshened, but it 
served the Arrow most favorably. The cloud 
of sail which the lugger had crowded on, had 
strained her ricketty foremast, and she began to 
labor badly in the gale. The cutter still came 
on, and was at last within long gun-shot distance 
in the lugger’s wake. 

“Curse him !” shouted Barney, as shot after 
shot fell close behind his rudder post, “he’ll be 
aboard us, soon, at this rate.” 

But there was no help for him now! 

They soon approached the point which Heath 
aimed to reach, in the event that it should prove 
impracticable to put out to sea; and the wind 
still increased to a sharper blow than he had cal- 
culatedon. Suddenly, as they rounded up under 
the lee of a bar that runs out a league or two to 
the northward of Portland Bill, an ominous 
creaking was heard, and a manifest swaying of 
the ricketty old foremast of the lugger warned 
Barney that he must relieve it, or it would soon 
go by the board. He immediately ordered the 
foresails to be lowered, and as soon as_ this 
came down, the Arrow had it all her own way. 

Still, Barney went on. He was already with- 
in the shoals, and half an hour more would place 
him upon the flats, where the cutter could not 
follow him. He pushed on, as best he could. 
The cutter was close behind him, the tide was at 
low ebb, and fifteen minutes afterward he was 
hard aground among the seaweed. The cutter 
had gradually shortened sail, and she now stood 
off and on, under close-reefed foresail and jib, 
almost within hailing distance of the lugger, still 
watching her movements, though Margreve could 
not yet determine what course he ought to 
pursue. 

Night wascoming on. Another shot, and then 
another followed from the swivel guns of the cut- 
ter. At last, a more successful ball struck the 
mizen-mast of the smuggler and it came down 
over the stern with a heavy crash, killing and 
maiming four or five of the crew, and rendering 
the lugeer a helpless wreck for the time being. 

The Arrow’s two boats were now instantly 
manned, and every one of the crew, except such 
as were necessary to be left to work the vessel, 
headed by Hargreve, and the lieutenant, set out 
for the wreck. They were thoroughly armed, 
and though the commander of the cutter knew 
that he must “fight for it,” he went forward 
with the determination of capturing Barney and 
| his officers, whom he had reason to believe, from 








the reports of those who knew them in that re- 
gion, were the “head and front” of the smug- 
gler gang that had so long infested that vicinity, | 
and who had thus far carried on their nefarious 
trade so successfully. 

Upon reaching the scene where the dismasted 
lugger lay, Hargreve instantly discovered the 
smugglers ina sort of launch, just pulling away 
from under the lee of the Blue Wing, with a 
heavy boat load of kegs! This was enough, if 
the wilful conduct of Barney had not previously 
rendered him liable. 

“ Give way, lads!” he shouted, as he sprang 
up from the sternsheets, “give way, and board 
her!” The oars of the cutter’s boats were bent 
to it with a will, and they were immediately 
alongside of the lugger’s heavy boat. 

It was no child’s-play, however, that succeeded 
this. The moment the government-sailors grap- 
pled with the smugglers, and it became a hand- 
to-hand struggle, they showed themselves sturdy 
fellows, who could fight better than they could 
run! 

But the odds were decidedly against them. 
They were out-numbered and were indifferently 
armed, while the cutter’s crew were every one 
prepared for a conflict. Some jumped out of 
the boats, and struggled to the shore, after the 
first onslaught; some were eutangled in the 
long sea-grass and were secured or drowned ; 
and a few of them fell beneath the sabres and 
cutlasses of the Arrow’s crew. The boat was 
taken, and two hundred and cighteen kegs of 
smuggled brandy were found in her, and on 
board the lugger, subsequently. 

Barney made for the shore at last, but was 
discovered, forcing his way through the seaweed 
before he had reached the land. One of the 
cutter’s boats, commanded by Hargreve, in- 
stantly put away in pursuit of him. They reach- 
ed the shore together. Hargreve sprang for- 
ward, and seized the old offender, and being 
backed by three of his best men, he succeeded 
in grounding him after a hard fight. Brace was 
seriously wounded by a blow from Barney’s 
knife. Hargreve received a severe wound, too, 
across the shoulder, and a third man was badly 
cut up, in this melee. But the hardy Scotch- 
man was struck to the ground at last, and was 
eventually carried aboard the cutter, in irons. 

The property was all seized, a crew was put 
on board the lugger, temporarily, and Hargreve 
sailed immediately with the prisoners he had 
taken, for the port of Southampton. 








CHAPTER V. 
THE FATE OF THB SMUGGLER. 


Barney Heatn was hurt in the struggle. 
The Arrow arrived at Southampton the next day 
at noon, the wind being contrary for the most of 
the time, and the cutter making but slow progress 
till after daylight on the following morning. 

The surgeon of the station was called imme- 
diately on reaching port, and the news of the 
and his nen qiaickly »,°%4 the aggest of Barney 
borhood ‘The cuts that Barney had received 
were found to be more severe than either him- 
self or Hargreve had been Jed to believe—though 
he had suffered very badly from loss of blood 
on the passage up from the scene of his trouble. 

“Tt’s no matter, boy,” said Barney, when 
Hargreve informed him that he had sent for tue 
surgeon, and was sorry he was hurt; “ it’s no 
matter! Better men than Barney Heath have 
died in the same cause. The English govern- 
ment is welcome to all it can now make out of 
me and mine. I shan’t live long to be plagued 
by ’em, that’s certain. It was a hard hit, though, 
boy, that last sabre-cut 0’ yours. But I stood 
by to the last, didn’t I?” 

“ Barney,” said Hargreve, pitying the unfor- 
tunate man, “you deserve a better fate. You 
stood by your comrades like a Trojan. I am 
sorry I hurt you—but I was doing only my 
official duty in that conflict.” 

“ Right, boy, allright! You did well—brave- 
ly! You’ve done what none o’ the rest of ’em 
were able todo. You’ve taken Barney Heath, 
and caught him ‘in the act.’ But it’s too late 
for mumbling now, eh, doctor?’ continued 
Heath, as the surgeon laid bare his wounds for 
examination. 

“Yt is an ugly cut, certainly, Barney,” said 
the physician, in a mild tone. “ But we will sce 
what we can do.” 

“Can -you give me breath, doctor?” contin- 
ued Heath, whose paling countenance and low 
breathing denoted that his injuries had very 
seriously weakened him. ‘I want breath, 
doctor, breath!” 

“ Keep perfectly quiet, now, Barney, or you'll 
set the wound bleeding again, and that would 
render your condition dangerous.” 

The surgeon then turned to dress the gash 
which Hargreve had received upon his shoulder, 
which had only been hastily staunched at the 
close of the conflict. Barney turned his eyes 
towards the scene, and said: 

“You were damaged, too, boy ?” 

“A stab from your knife, Barney; but nota 
bad one, I think.” 

As the surgeon turned the shirt from Har- 
greve’s shoulder, Barney raised himself up, 
quickly, and cried : 

“Let me see him! Come nearer, boy ! Quick, 
quick. Ihaven’t heard your name, yet. Tell 
me,” he continued in a whisper, “is it—is it 
Hargreve? George Hargreve? Say, is it 
not ?” 

“That is my name, Barney.” 

“T knew it!” shrieked the poor smuggler, as 
he fell back heavily upon his pallet and fainted. 

The exertion disarranged his bandages, and 
as he came to himself, once more, the blood 
started afresh. The surgeon turned his atten- 
tion to the sufferer, and said to Hargreve: 

“Cover your shoulder, lieutenant. This man 
will certainly bleed to death, unless we can keep 
him still.” 

“Never mind—never mind me, doctor,” cried 
Heath, “let me see the hoy.” 

When Hargreve approached him, he con- 
tinued : 





“George, do you know John Maitland ?” 
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| 
“Send for him—quick! Iam dying, George, | 


send for John Maitland.” 

As soon as the matter could be arranged, a 
boat was sent ashore, and a despatch was for- 
warded to Sunnyside, requesting the immediate 
attendance of Maitland on board the Arrow. 
It was signed by George Hargreve, and it reach- 
ed its destination promptly. Mr. Maitland did 
not delay responding to it, and reached the cabin 
of the cutter before sunset. Barney was glad to 
see him. 

“T have no time for compliments, Maitland,” 
said the smuggler, who had been growing weak- 
er and weaker in the last four hours. “ Send 
these people out—send ‘em away; I must see 
you alone—alone.” 

The request of Barney was instantly com- 
plied with, though Mr. Maitland did not exactly 
fancy the part he was thus unceremoniously re- 
quired to take in this affair. However, the man 
was plainly too weak to do him any injury, and 
so he sat down by him. 

“Vm a poor devil, Squire Maitland, an’ I’m 
dying, I amsure,” said Barney. “ Do you know 
George Hargreve ?” 

“Yes, [know him. What of George ?” 

“He is the adopted son of William Har 
greve?” 

“Yes, the same.” 

“ How old is he ?” 

“One, or two-and-twenty, I think.’ 

“Do you recollect Sophia Glessin ?” 

“Yes, yes! The clothier’s wife ?” 

“The same. Sheis dead, is she not ?” 

“Yes, my poor sister died many years ago.” 

“ How many, ’squire ?” 

“Nearly a score of years since.” 

“T am very weak, very, Maitland!” said 
Barney, who failed rapidly. “ She had a child 
before her marriage, with—with Glessin, eh, 
Maitland ?” 

“Yes, yes—” 

“What became of it ?” 

“Tt died, so we were informed, in infancy.” 

“No, Maitland—no! Itwasaboy. He lived 
—lived—and grew up. Glessin absconded—a 
bankrupt ; and his friend—friend Marlock, took 
the baby, and—and—” 

“Well, go on, Barney—say what you have 
to add,” replied Mr. Maitland, who had become 
deeply moved by this bricf narrative. ‘“ Speak 
out, Barney.” 

“ He has a ring—his mother’s—he don’t know 
it. See Marlock. George, I mean—that’s the 
boy. Look on his shoulder—see a long scar, 
there. He will remember the cause of it. The 
child didn’t die! Marlock turned him over to 
Mait— I mean to Hargreve. O, my head swims, 
swim—sir—” 

“ But, Barney, pray tell me if you know——” 

“No—no!” gasped the smuggler—* not 
dead !” 

“ But, George Hargreve ; what of him?” con- 
tinued Mr. Maitland, deeply excited. 

After 2 ROAR! palehBsovcrspread his teas 
thres, as he muttered : 

“No, he can’t! Can’t take—Barney Heath, 
alive! Vll—see—George Hargreve. Not— 
dead !’” 

Mr. Maitland looked in the sufferer’s face, and 
deeply alarmed, he called the officers and sur- 
geon of the cutter into the cabin. 

“ Quick, gentlemen!” he said. “This man 
is very ill.” 

They approached his pallet, the surgeon rais- 
ed his hand. His eyes were fixed, but Barney 
Heath was stone dead! The doctor placed his 
hand upon the smuggler’s heart and listened, 
while he gently pressed upon it. 

“ Pulsation has ceased, gentlemen,”’ he said. 
Poor Barnabas Heath had gone to his last 
account. 

“What did he say ?” asked the lieutenant. 
“ What had he to communicate, Mr. Maitland ?” 

After an instant of reflection, Mr. Maitland 
replied : 

“Nothing. That is, he said nothing coherent- 
ly. He commenced to ask questions, but fainted 
with the exertion. He made out nothing at all 
that was clear, or intelligibleto me. He has 
been a bad man. Does he leave any family ?” 

“T understand he has no connections here, at 
all,” said the surgeon. “ Ihave know him by 
repute, for a jong time.” 

“Are you hurt, too?” asked Mr. Maitland, 
suddenly, as he observed the bloody shirt and 
bandages upon Hargreve’s shoulder. 

“No, it is nothing, nothing, sir. We had 
just been dressing the slight cut, as you came 
in, sir.” 

The surgeon removed the lint, and now wash- 
ed the wound of the lieutenant, in Maitland’s 
presence. The old gentleman did not fail to ob- 
serve the long scar upon Hargreve’s shoulder; 
but he concluded, for the present, to say nothing 
more about what Heath had so indirectly hinted 
to him. He was satisfied, however, in his own 
mind, that the matter was worth further investi- 
gation; and he determined to go about unravel- 
ling it, at the earliest convenient moment. 


“Yes, Barney ; what of him ?” 


Still, he was uneasy, and desirous for a change 
from the routine of his present duties, which, 
soon after this event in his life, became dull and 
commonplace. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Maitland was not idle. He 
had got a clue to the history of the child he was 
anxious to learn about, and he now sought the 
man Marlock, whom he believed could fully en- 
lighten him, on a subject in which he felt’ the 
liveliest interest. 

[To BE CONTINUED] 
——_-_ + worm > ~-- 
CUT BEHIND. 


When General ©'Hara was Governor of 
Gibraltar, he was said to be perfectly crazy on 
matters of military discipline. He went so tar 
as to have the shoes taken off his mule on pur- 
pose that he might go night rounds, and visit the 
guards in the most silent manner, without being 
heard until he was close upon the sentinel. But 
to our story: 
As had been the long established practice, 
O'Hara always attended the grand mounting 
parade on the sands, at six or seven o'clock in 
the morning ; and he took so much notice of the 
officers of the several guards that he could gen- 
erally, during the remainder of the day, name 
them all. One day he was proceeding out of 
South Port in his carriage, when he passed an 
officer going into the town, and whom, at the 
instant, he remembered as having passed in 
review before him that morning, as commanding 
the south guard. Upon this, the general imme- 
diately determined on satisfying himself as to 
the tact, and so convict him of the hemous mili- 
tary crime of quitting his guard; and ordered 
the coachman to drive with speed to the south 
guard. Away they went, at the rate of ten to 
eleven miles per hour, along the saluting  bat- 
tery; andin a short time the horses, out of 
wind and covered with lather, reached the south 
guard, a mile or more from the place where the 
general had passed the suspected officer. At the 
usual distance, the running sentinel called the 
guard to “ turn out,” which was obeyed with 
all the alertness desirable; and the officer ad 
vancing, unobserved by the general, at a quick 
ace from near the carriage, drew his sword ; 
then, opening ranks, presented arms, and saluted 
in the best manner. At the sight of this officer 
every doubt had been removed. “ By Jove, it 
is he himself!” thought the general, as he or- 
dered him to turn in the guard, and beckoned 
him to come up to the carriage. ' 

“Pray, sir,” impatiently inquired O'Hara, 
“did not I see you but a very few minutes ago 
walking very deliberately into the town near 
South Port ¢” ; 

“Me, sir!” exclaimed the officer, pretending 
the greatest simplicity, and extreme surprise 
at the question. “1 am guard here, sir.” 

“ Well, well, I know that ; you need not have 
supplied me with that valuable piece of inform- 
aion. Did I not, sir, | ask you again, did I 
not see you going into town as I came out by 
South Port?” his excellency said, raising his 
voice, and his face reddening with anger at the 
otfender’s attempt to conceal the fact by his eva- 
sive reply. : ‘ 

The officer, after a moment, in no way discon- 
certed, or showing any symptom of timidity, 
looked the general full in the face, and then, 
with great politeness, said : 

“Will your excellency have the goodness to 
state to me whether that question is put to me 
by his Excellency, Genera O’ Hara, Governor 
of Gibraltar, or from yourself in the capacity of 
a private gentleman ?”’ : : 

The off-hand manner in which this question 
Wao, - -- @ same SITUCK tne agent Courd ) and 
after a few minutes’ hesitation, he replied, with 
a smile on his countenance : 

“Well, sir, as a private individual I wish to 
obtain the information.” 

“Then, sir, I freely confess that you did meet 
me at the South Port.” 

“ Well, sir, that is honest. Now, sir, I want 
to know how yoa could yet here on foot as quick- 
ly as I did in my carriage, and that, too, without 
any discoverable faugue ?”’ 

“Sir, I shall conceal nothing from you in the 
private capacity you have selected. On meeting 
you I strongly suspected that you knew me; and 
when you stopped the carriage to speak to your 
coachman, I guessed your motive; so, feeling 
that if my conjecture were correct, I had no 
means of arriving at my guard at the same time 
as yourself, I got up behind your carriage, the 
only means left me of securing that object.” 

“ By Jove, sir!” exclaimed O'Hara, ‘I like 
your candor, and still more, the dexterity and 
readiness you have displayed in extrivating your- 
self from a position of the greatest danger, 
without which you would undoubtedly have lost 
your commission. I admire a man who, when 
he gets into @ scrape, can jump out of it at once. 
You must dine with me, sir, to morrow,” giving 
him a most hearty shake of the hand. “ But, 
take care! You must never leave your guard 
again, or, by Jove, Il break you !’— Tijhune. 

*2--e >? 


LORD NORTH, 


This good humored minister was always ready 
with a joke, and always appreciated one, even 
though it was at his expense. One night he rose 
to deprecate the too great readiness to vive and 
take offence which prevailed in the house. “ One 
member for example,” said he, “ call d me ‘that 
thing called a minister!’ Now, to be sure (pat- 
ting his portly sides), I am a ‘thing,’ and he said 
what was true, and [I could not be angry with 
him. But when he added, ‘ that thing called a 
minister,’ he called me the thing which of all 
others he himself most wishes to be ; and, there- 
fore, I took it for a compliment.” — A prosing old 
sailor, well-known for his lengthy orations, b gan 
to speak on an admiralty question. Lord North 
said to one of his supporters, “ Now will 
give us a history of all the naval battles, from 
that of Salamis to that of last year. I shall 
take a nap; wake me when he gets near our own 
time. After an hour's infliction the friend nudg- 
ed Lord North. “My lord; my lord, wake 
up—he has got tothe battle of Van Tromp.” 
“O, dear,” said the sleepy minister, ‘‘ you've 
waked me a hundred years too som.”’  Onhis last 








The authorities were duly advised of the cap- 
ture of the lugyer, and the circumstances attend- 
ing it. The government approved and applaud- | 
ed Hargreve’s conduct, which was really a very 
creditable performance for so young an officer; 
and the neighborhood were very grateful to the 
lieutenant, for the service he rendered in break- 
ing up the gang of contrabandists, at least fur a 
time. 

The fame of Lieutenant Hargreve spread 
through the south of England, astonishingly ! 
In the long experience of the people in that sec- 
tion, no such exploit as that of the capture of } 
Barney Heath had before been known. It cost | 
some of his men dearly, but the lieutenant ¢s- 


wound, which soon healed, however. 

Mr. Maitland immediately insisted that Har- 
greve should come up to Sunnyside, at least 
until he should completely recover from his 
hurt; butas it did not prove of a serious charar- 
ter, he remained on board the Arrow for the 
present. 


The secretary sent him a very handsome Irt- 








ter, and his prospects were brightening latterly 


j 
caped with a little rough handling and asingle | . 


night in office his antayonists had collected for a 
grand battle; Lord North rove in his place, and 
declared the administration at anend. Of course, 
the house adjourned immediately. It was an 
awful wet night, and in those days cabs were 
not; the members. expecting a lony debate, had 
ordered their carriages at one or two o'clock in 
the morning; and Lord North as he passed 


| through the baffled and imprisoned crowd of his 
| Opponents to his own chariot, bowed to the right 


and left, saying, witha smile, “Adieu, gentle- 
men; von see it ts an excellent thing tobe ip the 
secret.”°—Ifome Journal 
_ =_—- + 
AN EVE TO BUSINESS. 


The following i« a verbatim copy of the pro 
clamation with which a deputy «ten of Colusa 
county closed a district court a while since 
Oyez! Oger! ! Oye!!! the honorable the 
ni district court in and for the county of 
Colusa, is now adjourned until the next regular 
term—the races will commence over the usa 
course on the nineteenth ultimo ; and any gen 
tleman in this crowd who flatters bimeeif that 
he has an animal that can best my horee fore 
single dash of a mile, may then and there on the 
day aforesaid, by trotting out the aforesaid ani- 
mal, have an opportanity to wir ail and sin 
a the several scads now in my pocket! (yer! 
—Yhio Journal 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
LIFE. 





There was a time when every dawning hour 
Came bright upon me, and as brightly passed ; 

Each thought, then. from my mind, like @ young flower, 
Sprung purely forth, and o'er my life’s way cast 

Its tenderest beauty and its rich perfume! 
Embalming sweetest Nature's every smile, 

Till earth seemed heaven in the fresh, endless bloom 
Of joys and pleasures flung around the while. 


But like a dream, this summer-time passed by, 
And soon misfortune taught to me that life 
Ts but a sigh—a short and deep-drawn sigh, 
Heaved up from Nature's bosom, in her strife 
With Immortality; then quickly flung 
Across the heart’s most tender chords, to wake, 
Tn human voice, the sad and solemn song 
Of human sorrows—till the heart must break. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


THE IRISH CONQUEST. 


BY FRANCES P. PEPPERELL. 


Towarps the close of the twelfth century, 
Treland, once the repository of arts and sciences, 
had waned from its brightness and sunk into a state 
of mental degradation, pitiable, even when com- 
pared with the least civilized of the nations then 
existing. It was divided into five separate prin- 
cipalities, governed by their respective kings, 
and as one of the monarchs led in war, he was 
considered sole sovereign of the island, and in 
the year 1172, Roderic O’Connor was at once 
King of Connaught and lord of the isle. At the 
same time Dermot M’Murrough, an unprincipled 
man, somewhat past the prime of life, was King 
of Leinster, and father of Eiva, the Celtic beauty 
of the French court. 

Eiva had been sent to France early after 
the death of her mother, which occurred during 
her childhood, and remaining among the accom- 
plished French princesses until her nineteenth 
year, had seldom seen her father. Of a tall 
stature and full figure, floods of straight, long, 
yellow hair, dazzling blue eyes and a snowy skin, 
she was one whose beauty astonished without 
commanding love. Some called her the Celt; 
others the giantess ; all declared her superb ; no 
one pronounced her lovely. But in fact, no one 
knew her, for she kept herself locked up within 
her own heart. 

There was a grand tourney proclaimed for St. 
Mark’s day in Paris, and all the nobility of 
France and the adjacent kingdoms were called 
to the jousting. Tents were pitched, banquets 
spread, seats filled, trumpets blown, combatants 
summoned, and the royalty of France by courtesy 
crowned victor in the first strife, when Richard 
the Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke, entered the 
lists, slow and automaton-wise, and confronted 
the prince, who wore white lilies on his shield. 
The Earl of Pembroke was a powerful, heavy 
man, gloomy and fierce of aspect, sitting like a 
statue om bic black, swt! werr~2 -saad A 
moment from the loud clanging of the trumpet, 
from the eager onset with the flashing weapons, 
and the pride of France’s chivalry lay in the 
dust, and with a shout, the concourse rose, and 
as no one else appeared, proclaimed him victor. 
The ladies, a moment since, scorning the stal- 
wort Englishman, leaned smilingly towards him 
from their balconies, showering sweet words and 
fragrant flowers down upon him, while three 
times he rode round the ring to choose the Queen 
of Beauty. In a baleony somewhat higher than 
the rest, sat the Queen of France, the two Prin- 
cesses Helene and Agathe, and the Princess Eiva 
of Leinster. Half the golden flood of hair of the 
latter was pinned up with cbon bodkins, and a 
rose-colored gauze, woven in and out with silver 
threads, at once concealed and displayed the 
symmetrival contour of her perfect form. A 
mantle of a fine, silver fabric, thrown up in 
wrought brocades of incredibly rough splendor, 
was half resting on her shoulder, half hanging 
over the balustrade where she leaned with a proud 
disdain. 

The victor knight lifted his long spear and lightly 
touched her shoulder, proclaiming her the Queen 
of Beauty. A shout of applauding assent arose 
from the beholders—‘ Toss him thy scarf,” mur- 
mured the queen; but Eiva, remaining motion- 
less, only threw down a glance of intinite con- 
tempt. At this instant, a herald once more en- 
tered the lists, daring to battle Richard the 
Strongbow with Roderick of Connaught, and by 
the grace of God, Ireland. The earl, wheeling 
his horse, threw him on his haunches, and his 
herald accepted the unexpected summons. Three 
times was the challenge given, then the curtains 
swept aside, and the adversary, bare-headed, 
and on foot, came upon the field. Behind him 
a saffron-clad squire led a large, white horse, 
trapped with gold and crimson, who arched his 
neck and gayly caprioled in accord with the stir- 
ring music of the clarions; and a page by his 
side bore shield, and lance, and helmet. Bow- 
ing low to the fair throng above him, and turn- 
ing, with a proud, dark cye from the nobles, he 
bound on his helmet over long waves of blue- 
black Connarght hair, took his shield and lance, 
and lightly vaulted in the saddle, never so much 
as glancing at his opponent, who beheld with 
angry heart the equal stature and superior agility 
of O'Conner. One in-tant they held their im- 
patient steeds, the next, the trumpets sounded 
the charge. Lance leaped from rest, plumes 
streamed behind the horsemen, steel shivered 
into sparks at the shock, steeds staggered, ricers 
reeled, broadswords swung in a great circle, as 
they rushed impetuously together. There was 
a crash of dark greaves and cuirass, an unhorsed 
rider, and the golden armor of O’Connor flashed 
upinthe sun. He doubled the trebly won glory 
of Pembroke, because he had vanquished the 
victor. 

“ Pembroke was premature, madam,” said Ei- 
va, as the Irish prince rode slowly round the 
ring. Her parted lips were glowing crimson, her 
eyes sparkled like stars, deep rose hues fashed 
upon her check, and g 


: 






enial smiles lit up her face, 
as this time the cold point of the spear again 
touched her bare shoulder. Taking her scarf of 


silver tissue, 





Eiva wound it laughingly around 


the spear and tossed him the flower from her 


bosom. 

Three months more in the gay halls of Paris, 
and Roderic O’Connor returned to Connaught 
the betrothed of Eiva, while Richard, Earl of 
Pembroke, suing for her hand, had been haugh- 
tily refused by the princess returning to her 
father. But Strongbow was not thus to be 
repulsed. 

On her arrival at Leinster, Eiva and her ret- 
inue found all in confusion; her father, for the 
theft of Tensia, Princess of Meath, having been 
expelled from his kingdom by the united strength 
of the Kings of Meath and Connaught. Acting 
with his usual high idea of honor, and in ac- 
cordance with his regal oath, Roderic O’Connor, 
King of Connaught, had espoused the right, un- 
heeding, in his contempt for the weak, licen- 


might have a right to feel. But Dermot, with 
a blinded and savage revenge, had recourse to 
the English king, Henry II., promising him the 
whole kingdom for present assistance. And 
Henry, then in Guienne, gave the ci devant King 
of Leinster letters patent, enjoining the English 
to help him, and Dermot had already effected a 
league with the haughty Pembroke whom his 
daughter had scorned. In this treaty, Richard 
the Strongbow swore to aid Dermot M’Mur- 
rough, with the sole condition that Eiva, the 
king’s daughter, should be given him in mar- 
riage. And Dermot had returned secretly and 
hidden himself with his new wife Tensia, in the 
Convent of Ferns. 

Being secretly apprised of her father’s abode, 
Eiva dispersed her suite, and with only Kate 
Murphy, a tall, fair-haired attendant, privately 
sought the convent. A day’s intercourse with 
her sensual father and her young, hard-hearted 
step-mother, completely disgusted the fastidious 
Eiva, and she longed bitterly for the sunny home 
in France, and her* bold, noble lover; already 
she respected Roderic O’Connor for his conduct, 
and many an unwonted tear gathered in her 
large, blue eyes, as she looked over the long 
waste from whose summer growth the convent 
derived its name. 

“ Eiva,” said her father, who, notwithstanding 
his coarseness, was possessed in an eminent de- 
gree of that beauty which is independent of ex- 
pression, as he suddenly stood before her. 
“Thou’rt growing sad! Perhaps wouldst like 
alover. A month, and one comes to wed thee 
in haste and woo at leisure. Strongbow, Earl 
of Pembroke. Thou hast perchance heard of 
him ?” 

“Ay.” 

“Thou wilt prepare thyself to obey our com- 
mand !”” 

“Nay.” 

“How? What sayest thou? What mean- 
est thou ?” 

“I have once refused Pembroke’s hand. I 
shall not reconsider my determination.” 

“ But thou shalt !” 

“Canst thou force me?” she asked calmly, 


nt alawotine her fienre ta t# * O% -4 bathe 


and her eyes blazing upon him. 

King Dermot gave a long whistle, indicative 
of some dismay, and said : 

“ Well, child, we will not disturb the matter. 
We can wait.” 

“And so can I,” said Eiva. 

The gloomy winter ended, the smell of April 
came upon the air, the streams slipped from their 
chains, and the King of Leinster never once re- 
curred to the subject ; but with spring, Fitz Ste- 
phens, Pendergast, and Fitz Maurice had land- 
ed their forces, and the queen and Eiva were re- 
moved tothe castle of the Banshee that stood 
on the centre of a mountain lake, its black walls 
builded up from the very wave. And here in a 
short time they were joined by Pembroke, whose 
easy assumption of authority and surety was not 
at all displeasing to Eiva, for joined to the hate 
she felt, she vowed to foil him and,sooner die 
than wed him. Meanwhile, O’Connor had not 
been tardy in tracing Eiva. 


The red radiance of a storm-foreboding sunset 
streamed into the great banquet-hall of the cas- 
tle of the Banshee, where sat Dermot and his 
queen with their suite, and on a couch raised by 
steps to a level with the other thrones, reclined 
the Princess Eiva, with Pembroke at her feet. 
Her dress was of some rich cloth of gold, bestud- 
ded with sapphires, and a net of gold and 
sapphire but half confined her luxuriant hair ; 
adress conceived in the barbaric fancy of the 
age for magnificence, softened only in the more 
refined taste of Kiva by a square of delicate cob- 
web lace pinned across her bosom. Her eyes 
were half closed, and in the sudden pause of a 
drinking song, she dropped her light fan, which 
Pembroke proffered her in turn with a courtly 
compliment. Oblivious alike of action or word, 
Eiva beckoned a slave. 

“Yon fan! give it me!” she said. 

The servant kneeling, received it at Pem- 
broke’s hand and returned it to the princess, just 
as a page, entering, exclaimed, having knelt to 
the king: 

“There is an harper without in a skiff, who 
beggeth that he may satisfy his eyes with feasting 
on the wonderful beauty of our princess.” 

“ How knew he we were hither?” cried Der- 
mot, angrily. ‘“ He shal! not enter!” 

But the harper had already forced his way, 
and stood silently in the centre of the hall, his 
enormous harp across his shoulder, and long, 
gray hair falling forward, as he hung his head 
with eyes bent on the ground. 

“ Begone!” roared Dermot. 

“ Prithee, kind father,” said Eiva, rising and 
coming forward, with a wave of her majestic 
hand, “‘it is long since we have had like enter- 
tainment. Suffer this old man to soothe thy wan 


a! 


“ Look at me! 
The harper raised his head slowly, and bold, 


, 






‘fore him, who, flushed with hope and 
ion, and gorgeously arrayed in her 


ing 
apprehe 
stiff, full drapery, bent slightly towards him, with 
one band extended to her father, and the other 





pressed upon her bosom. With an imperious 


tious Dermot, any result of the indignation Eiva - 


and plot-worn heart with melody! This is the | 
princess,” she added, turning to the minstrel. | 


black eyes flashed broadly om the superb be- | 


manner the harper threw back his hair, and 
slowly lifting his bent figure to an almost colos- 
sal height, unslung his harp and stood a mo- 
ment before it. Sweeping his fingers across it, 
and never once taking his eyes from the princess, 
he sung, by way of prelude, in the wild Irish 
tongue: 


“Sing ho! sing ho! for the castle gate! 
The boat is rocking on the sea— 
To tie thy girdle to thy waist, 
But come, mavourneen, come with me! 
Here, long waves lap the rocky ledge, 
Ever with wild and angry motion ; 
But there, where rushes lean a-hedge, 
My keel shall part the tangled sedge, 
And warriors round the water's edge. 
With crossbows strung in rare devotion, 
Shall guide thee safely! 
Come with me!” 

Changing the key with singular adroitness, 
he sang again one of those long Scandinavian 
legends, that by turns excite the passions and 
lull the whole soul in a dreamy, slumberous 
emotion; then again bending his form to the 
old, shrunken semblance, he shouldered his harp 
and wandered from the room. 

“His hand is o’er smooth for so old a man,” 
sneered Pembroke. 

But Eiva still stood in her first attitude, 
wrapped in her own thoughts. Aroused by his 
speech, she gazed haughtily a moment at him, 
and then glided gently down and went out a dif- 
ferent way from the harper; but wending a cir- 
cuitous hall and corridor, Eiva found herself in 
the court-yard and at the open gate, unheeded 
by the porter gathering a handful of gold which 
the harper had thrown behind him. The boat 
was swaying to and fro, just grazing the wall, 
and the harper sat at the helm. 

“Tam here, Roderic, hasten!” she murmur- 
ed, standing erect in the frail skiff that rock- 
ed unsteadily beneath its impetuous burden, 
as she threw the porter’s torch from its bracket 
into the hissing lake. 

Had the harper risen from the keel? A tall 
form stood beside her; she put her hands on his 
shoulders, saying : 

“Ts it thou?” 

“Nay, my sweet, it is I,” said the harsh voice 
of Pembroke, and encircling her waist with his 
great hands, he leaped within the court-yard, 
giving the skiff a thrust, and flinging the great 
gates together. ‘ Not this time, your highness,” 
said he, still bearing her, till they stood in an 
inner room together. A large fire was blazing 
in the huge chimney-place, and releasing Kiva, 
they stood in the light of the flame. Anger and 
exercise were a-glow upon her cheeks, and the 
rain beaded her shining hair, which, bursting 
from its enclosure, rolled a golden flood far down 
her back. 

“What meaneth this? Have I not had the 
Princess Eiva’s word of honor!” said Pem- 
broke, in harsh, low tones, like brooding thunder. 

“ Never!” 

“Thou playest me false, madam, but I do not 
love vainly. 1 cannot be thwarted. Thou shalt 
be my wife. No Pembroke forswears himself!” 
“Twill never be your wife!” she answered, 
hereyes. smiting him with fiucestors feasted in 
the Fes at Tara, wed a vassal, forscoth? Thou 
art already forsworn !” and slowly drooping the 
long-lashed lids, she stood calm and still once 
more. 

“Thou canst not live and be otherwise,” he 
murmured. 

The rain was beating inat the open lattice, she 
moved gently to close it, and lying below within 
its light, she saw a large boat full of men; has- 
tily tearing off her lace kerchief, she threw it 
forth unperceived by Pembroke, but the helms- 
man caught it as it fluttered down, and the boat 
still lay by, floating slowly into the shadow. 
She came back to the fire on which Pembroke 
was moodily gazing. 

“So thou swearest it?” said he, looking up 
to her, where she stood silently before him. 

“T swear,” said she, “if in any ill-fated hour 
I become your wife, in that same hour may my 
right hand wither, may madness consume me, 
may my soul—” 

“Cease!” he said, hoarsely, laying his cold 
hand upon her arm. ‘All my hopes in life have 
been blasted, all my joys crossed. Motherless, 
sisterless, friendless, in the dark twilight hitherto 
Ihave sat alone, yearning for thy love to fill my 
heart, thy gentle influences to soften my rugged- 
ness. Now, I am not yet old, but all my life is 
gray behind me—lies hoary and eternal before 
me. I have lost such hope of mine. Do not, 
therefore think I relinquish thee. Revenge and 
glory come now. I beg no one. I implore 
never. I command—I enforce! What shall 
part us?” 

“ Death!” 

She had not raised her eyes, and her tone 
rung out like the toll of a clear bell on some 
distant air. He stepped angrily, took her quick- 
ly in his arms, and opening a small door, wound 
up along flight of stairs that led into her pri- 
vate apartment. 

“To-morrow thou shalt wed me,” said he; 
and parting the hair from her face, with gentle 
force he pressed his lips in a long, impassioned 
kiss upon her forehead, last seal of his love’s ex- 
pression, and left her. 

“Kate Murphy,” said Eiva to her astonished 
maiden, “ Go thou below, dear child, to the ban- 
quet-nall 4” 

And quickly barring the door after her, the 
princess took a torch and held it at the lattice. 
The boat, obedient to the signal, pulled near, 
while Eiva tore away the lattice aud stood aside. 
A moment, and a stone weight attached toa 
strong rope thrown from below, whistled past 
her through the open space. Hastily seizing, 
she fastened it with strong knots round a large 
beam, and binding her hands in soft cloth wrap- 





pers, mounted the sill; the boat lay close below, 

the rope was taut, and grasping it she sprung 

into the darkness and slid swiftly down till an 

| arm impeded her. The rope was tlung away, 
the uplifted oars fell with a measured beat into 
the black water—the rain fell fast around the 
lovers wrapped closely together in one boat- 

| cloak, and they sped rapidly away into the ubscu 
rity, while the loud revelling in the banquet-ball 
was still undisturbed. 

After reaching the shore, Roderic O'Connor 


seg as 





and his party mounted waiting steeds, and cau- 

tiously, in separate bands and along unfrequent- 

ed ways, next day at noon reached Dublin. 

| Meanwhile, King Dermot and Pembroke thought 

| their treasure still safe in her turret chamber, 
and collecting their armies, marched on to be- 
siege Dublin, the last city of the enemy, for Wex- 
ford and Waterford were already taken. Thus 
the few but well disciplined and all-conquering 
forces of the English encircled the sole strong- 
hold of the rude nation within a day. 

Pacing the roof of a distant palace, Eiva saw in 
the mists of the early morning, the stealthy, hos- 
tile bands surround the city, the white camps 
spread, the horrible engines of war erected, and 
hastened to alarm O'Connor, whom she had not 
seen since their arrival. Guided by a trusty 
page, she found him defending the Daingean, 
and cheering his men at the work of repairing 
the fortifications, trowel in hand. 

“What is it?’ he said to the brave maid- 
en beside him, still enveloped in the great boat- 
cloak that hid her magniticent robes. Speedily 
she numbered the forces to him and told what 
she had seen. 

“ Thou art late with thy news,” said he, smil- 
ing pleasantly, and pointing to the chosen saf- 
fron-vestured archers. ‘“ Yet I would: it had 
chanced a day later, since we are poorly provi- 
sioned for a siege. A train of sloops well laden 
from the north, the villains captured, and two 
relays, a herald brought me word, they surprised 
in the night’s march. My men are superior in 
number, equal in courage, but they lack disci- 
pline. NowdoI repent of my jousts and sports. 
Dear, brave Eiva! We fight now forall. If I 
fail, I have no crown to offer thee !” 

“T)o not think of it,” answered she. ‘‘ Have 
Ino love—no endurance? Sooner than leave 
thee, I will follow thee barefooted and in rags !” 

“ Let us mount the parapet. Meath! station 
the bowmen along the wall.” 

A moment more, and with Roderic unhelmet- 
ed by her side, E:va, throwing off the boat cloak, 
stood with her splendid beauty and attire, in the 
full view of the army below and its two aston 
ished leaders. The phalanxes for battering 
were already in motion, and the ponderous en- 
gines were crashing on beneath. With alow 
inclination, Kiva recognized Pembroke, who 
stared in undignified amazement. 

“Has thy bird flown, my Lord Richard?” 
said she. 

“O hussy!” cried her disregarded father, 
“come down from thy shameless pedestal \” 

But Roderic raising his hand, the archers let 
fly a dreadful shower of deathly missives upon 
the bands below, and the beautiful goddess of 
war vanished from the wall. All day the con- 
flict raged in vain, for the place was full of Con- 
naught men, who were far before the other Irish ; 
but so slow as was the progress of the hated foe, 
so sure was it. Only a fortnight they worked 
patiently and stubbornly, as those with teeth 
close set, and the noon of the fifteenth day saw 
the wall peu t.kys &.shall.,.2up arinma the be- 
sieged. Then Eiva and her most noble lover 
convened the faithful of their remaining friends, 
and instructed them in few words of their duty ; 
and within an hour, from the high wall that 
opened on the river, full five hundred divers 
plunged, dived, and coming up far distant from 
the enemy, sought the castle of the Bunshee, as 
Roderic had directed them, leaving Roderic and 
Eiva with a chosen few, behind. 

A loud crash, and fearful shrieks resounded 
in an opposite direction, as “ the breech yawned 
into ruin,” and springing to their steeds, Eiva 
still being beside her lover, the gates were thrown 
wide open, and pouring one after another, the 
small, devoted band issued after their leaders, 
madly forth into the face of the victorious ene- 
my. With cheering words from their king, the 
shouting Connaught men dealt havoc and de- 
struction; but for once the English ouiuum- 
bered them, and swarming like bees over an 
intruding foe, they stung the little band to death 
at their sharp spears’ points. There was not 
one man left of the soldiery, and his heart swell- 
ing with despair, forgetful of his plot, intent only 
on revenge, Roderic swung his flashing blade 
above his head, searchingly for his first enemy, 
that he might grapple him, slay him, and die. 
But Eiva, not even second in the tight, was at 
his rein. 

“Remember,” she cried, and striking spurs to 
her horse, she pricked her lover’s with an arrow, 
and headlong, over dead and living, with flying 
leaps, the two, skirting the army, fied away. 
Behind the hill, across the plain, and into the 
bosque beyond they fled, chased by Pembroke 
and King Dermot with their followers. Then 
suddenly Eiva slackened her speed, and wheel- 
ing her charger, confronted the pursuers, while 
Roderic, throwing off his golden greaves and 
cuirass, his shield and helmet, dashed onward. 
Pembroke seized her rein. 

“ Thou art trapped again,” he said. 

“ Ay, indeed, as thou thinkest!’’ she answer- 
ed, with a laugh that was too full of suppressed 
glee to express itself. 

“Your majesty,” said Pembroke, with a sud- 
den touch of nobleness, “ yon king has, ere this, 
eluded us, for he knows the country well. Par- 
suit is vain,’’ and he turned about. 

“This hour, Eiva,’”’ said her father, drawing 
near, “shalt thou be Pembroke’s wife.” 

“Where is thy own wife, Tensia?’”’ she 
asked. 





shee,” said the king. 

“There only, then, will I be wed. No else- 
where !” 

“And I?” said Pembroke. 

“ Thou too, be wed there !"" Why askest 7” 

“ To-morrow then, at dawn,” said the knight, 


When once this bird is caught, we can attend to 


our conquest, © my kingly sire 


During this momentary conversation, a spears- 
man in the dark English armor, with his visor 
drawn, had joined the few around Pembroke, and 
when, next night, Dermot, Pembroke and their 
prize entered the castle of the Banshee, he was, 


Roderic, the dethroned King of Connaught. 


“In the castle away—the castle of the Ban- | 


“we will leave this discord for the Banshee's. | 


with two English guards, behind them. It was | 


As the three noble personages passed through 
the great hall—** Send Kate Mar; hy to my bow 
erchamber,” said Eiva to a page, and the king 


! left her within, stationing bimself, Pembroke 
and the guards without the door after the dum- 
sel Wate had passed. 

“ Kate,”” whispered Eiva, when they were 
alone, “how wouldst thou like to be Pem- 
broke’s wife, and Queen of Ireland !”’ 

“A pleasant fate enough, dear lady,” said she. 

“ Wouldst thou dare face that dark man’s dis- 
pleasure !”” 

“What should I fear?” answered the girl. 

“Thou art full my size,” said Eiva. “ List ; 
if thou sayest yea, I will tell thee my thoughts, 
dear girl. Thou shalt don my rich apparel, and 
my long, close, linen veil. 1 will say to my fa- 
ther, that thou desirest to wed the servitor with- 
ext. Thou shalt personate me. Ithee. Thou 
shalt wed Pembroke—1 the servitor, who is— 
thou art faithful? the King of Connaught. 
Thou wilt?” 

“Ay, will I. I do not fear him. I am fall 
his equal in rank. Let him dare speak me 
ill!” 

Eiva opened the door, and going out, with 
Kate’s hand in hers, said: 

“ My father, thou knowest this Kate is my fos- 
ter sister, and we have always purposed to be 
wed on the same day. She telleth me that she 
hath long loved, silly child, this servitor. Prithce, 
after my Lord Pembroke and thy daughter, suf- 
fer Kate and her lover to be wed!” 

“Ay,” said Dermot, with halfa sneer. “Ask- 
est aught more ?” 

“Let James the priest confess us!” she re- 
plied, relapsing from her air of sweet persuasion, 
into her former majesty; and taking care that 
they should see the tall figure of Kate Murphy, 
the princess and her attendant re-entered the 
room, fvilowed by Priest James, who soon 
returned. 

“ Heaven help me that Terr not inthe names,” 
said he, wending his way to the chapel. 

Presently the door opened again, and a tall 
woman, arrayed in a glistening, silver brocade, 
a veior white linen falling to the feet on either 
side, and completely veiling the face—as was 
the custom—bound on by a@ tiara of blazing 
diamonds, glided out and placed her hand, 
white and covered with jewels, in that of Pem- 
broke. 

“ Thou hast so changed in thy dear submis- 
sion, that I could find it in my heart to forgive 
thee!” said he, as they succeeded the priest. 
“Where is thy oath 7” 

Another woman, with not half so queenly an 
air, dressed in fine cloth, but likewise veiled in 
linen, taking the servitor’s hand, followed the 
throng. 

The marriage ceremony being performed in 
Latin, if Kate Murphy was pronounced the bride 
of Richard the Strongbow, he was ignorant of 
it, and the other two came forward to the altar. 
When the bricf ceremony was performed, the 
vriest, raising his voice, said, as Kiva had pre- 
tongue: 5 

“I pronounce Roderic O’Connor and Eiva of 
Leinster, man and wife! Amen!” 

Dermot sprung forward, but the supposed 
waiting woman threw aside her veil, and stood 
quietly on the altar step with her lover, who, un- 
binding his helmet, displayed the wild Con- 
naught beauty cf King Roderic ! 

“Ay, King of Leinster, I am Roderic O’Con- 
nor’s wife!” said Eiva. ‘And thou, Pembroke, 
who didst think to snare me—art snared. Come 
hither, Kate !’” 

The superbly dressed countess moved to the 
altar, and Eiva, drawing aside her veil, said : 

“Is she not comely, Pembroke! She will be 
a better wife than I, for thee. I do not see that 
thou canst do aught in the affuir, Cease thy 
raving, father. Look not so white, Earl of Pem- 
broke! I here solemnly relinquish all right to 
the throne and crown of Leister. I swear it 
by this holy crypt!” and she placed her hand 
above the pall that covered a chest of dead men’s 
bones, thus taking the most dreadful oath of all 
these civilized nations. ‘And I promise Karl 
Richard to throw eway mine identity, content to 
live im peave as Kate Murphy, O’Connor’s bride, 
and suffer my foster sister to be known to the 
world as Eivathe Princess. I will never trouble 
thee! Be content. Thou art king through Kate’s 
inheritance the same !”” 

All this time Roderic supported her, and now 
they would have moved away, when simultane- 
ously Pembroke and King Dermot dashed for- 
ward, crying, ‘‘ Thou shalt not thus escape us!” 
But the voice of Roderic rose like a clarion— 
and the five hundred divers, who had gained en- 
trance to the castle, suddenly lined the chapel. 
So confident had the king and Pembroke been, 
that not thirty guards werein the castle. They 
were fairly mastered, and biting their lips fell 
back Kate knelt, sobbing, at Kiva’s feet, who, 


kissing her again and again, went with Roderic 
away. At the gates, the divers plunged into the 
wave egain, and Roderic and Eiva, once more 
sitting in the same skiff, rowed gaily to shore, 
where the divers awaited them. 

“ Go,” said Roderic, “ ifever ye hear the war- 
cry of O'Connor, echo it, follow it! Know that 
till then, ye have no king !” 

Many centuries ago, coming through ways 
inaccessible to all save him who knew their 
secret, leaping chasms and skirting precipices, 





| climbing jagged peaks of rock, one suddenly 
dropped on a valley, the gem of all the land; a 
valley, rich in fragrance, bloom and fruit, in 
fields of grain, chequered with shadows of sail- 


ing clonds, in miles of quaking heath, and for- 


| ests of vast extent, unscathed by the tempests 
of the cold Atlantic. Here lived the outlawed 
Connaught and his bride. 

And though history may record that in one 
| last, fierce struggle, Roderic O'Connor and his 
| night-trained forces fell to rise never again, save 

on the ghostly wings of tradition, one dauntless 
one, who bore O'Connor’s name, was left to 
| chant his Ulala—and to this day, bold, lawless 


of a glowing and seducing eloquence—brave, 


- 


| 
| tribes, noble tribes, noble and virtuous in heart, 
| 
] 


flexible, claim descent of the 
































































































(Written for The Flag of our Union.] 
MORNING. 


listen to my recital. It is the truth of the good | 
BY PHILIP EDGAR MANDYEIDE. God, as our negroes say in their picturesque 
poe Mea a language.” 


Now has the mounting sun's all-ripening wings 
Swept the cold sweat of nicht from earth's dark breast; 
And from the couch, whence Memory’s scorpion stings, 
Have harnhly chased the gentle dove of rest; 

I slowly steal to watch the wondrous things t 
That Nature spreads upon her varied vest; 
When sleepy Night her fiint farewell is taking, 

And morn upon the misty hills is breaking. 


There is a solemn silence in the night. : 

That well may calm to peace a troubled heart; j 
There is a sound of glee—a vision bright— 

When Darkness throws her widow- weeds apart ; 
To don Day's bridal dress of dewy light, 

That with the arrow’s fleetness well may dart, 
O'er gloomiest bosoms, thoughts of Hope, once dead, 
Reviving like shut flowers, ‘neath morning's tread. 


But there are darker spirits, like deep caves, 
That in the womb of mountains, swart and wild, 
Exchange the sunlight for the shock of waves, 
Hiding from day their waters world-defiled ; 
And memory’s beams to them are as the graves 
That, veiled in night, in daylight are beguiled 
Into the horrored view—before the eye, 
Raising the ghosts of pleasure long gone by. 


The breath of morning—all its fragrant dews— 
Its budding boughs, its singing birds, its bees, 
Its skies, vermilioned o'er with blush-like hues, 
Its sunshine, laughing o’er bright tinted trees; 
Its voice of many tones, whose sounds transfuse 
Through hoping hearts a thousand eestacies ; 
To blighted spirits, like grave-strewn blooms— 
Of the death-work within these painted tombs. 


For morning's breath though sweet and softly blown, 
May reach the tempest’s force before the moon ; 

Rude drifting rains may quench the fragrance thrown 
From dewy buds—and carmine skies may soon 

Be wrinkled o’er with angry clouds —the tone 
Of Pleasure’s voiee may alter to the croon 

Of rushing waves, and furious winds, and all 

The glorious earth be wrapt in Ruin’s pall! 


The withered heart hath but one resting-place, 
The silent solitude where sleep the dead; 
Yet, from the gentle radiance and sweet grace 
Of Nature in her quietude, where tread 
Of noisy man disturbs not with rude pace 
The harmony that slumbers o'er the head, 
A fleeting rest its tortured thoughts may win 
From sights and sounds that have no taste of sin! 





[Translated from the French for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE SEA-SHELL. 
BY ANNE T. WILBUR. 

On a terrace of the Faubourg St. Germain, a 
young man was contemplating with a melan- 
choly glance some articles arranged beside him 
on a table of island wood. Suddenly the sound 
of the bell aroused him from his reverie. He 
went to open the door. 

“Ts it you ?”’ exclaimed he in a tone of agree- 
able surprise, caused by the arrival of a friend. 

“Myself; at your service, excepting to be- 
come an academician.” 

“Do you bring me nothing new but this epi- 
youny Afan,mmmAgeylomicion 7”? 

“Better than that. See this letter covered 
with seals: Jfonsieur Julius de La Pointe, Quai 
Voltaire, Paris.” 

“ Amiable doctor! How I thank you! It is 
a letter from Martinique. I recognize the writ- 
ing of my sister, and the seal which she has 
adopted since the period of our separation—L’ 
absence est le plus grand des maux! My good Ju- 
lia! I had a presentiment that I should receive 
news from her to-day. Just now, as I was look- 
ing at the sunset, and thinking of the sky below 
there, where the habitations of men do not con- 
ceal the view as here, I thought of her.” 

Julius de La Pointe opened the letter with 
emotion. His face beamed with pleasure, and a 
tear of tenderness trembled on his eyelids. 
Fearing to disturb by his presence these pure 
and ineffable joys of his breast, the doctor re- 
tired discreetly to the terrace. Julius rejoined 
him almost immediately, being transported with 
happiness. 

«My sister is married !” exclaimed he; “ she 
has espoused him whom she has loved from her 
infancy !”” 

The man of science pressed the hand of his 
young friend with emotion, manifesting the sym- 
pathy he felt in his joy. Then, after the con- 
gratulations usual in such circumstances, he 
said : 

“You find me in admiration before your col- 
lection of shells. What cares! what solicitude 
for these shells of the mollusca! With what 
art have you lavished upon them varnish in or- 
der to enhance their brilliancy, and reveal their 
most delicate shades! A painter is not more 
skilful. I am sure that you have placed them 
in the rays of the sun, to remind them of the sky 
of their native shores.” 

“Yes, doctor; and I never fail to give them 
this fete every fine day.” 

“Bat,” continued the savant, “ my curiosity 
is singularly piqued. Howi a conchologist of 
your science deticient to this degree in all the 
rules of good classification! Why does this 
dull, broken, deformed shell oecupy the centre 
of your collection? Why is it in the place of 
honor, while you banish to the second rank 
those tritons, casques, and purple porcelain 
shells, which reflect the tints of the rainbow? 
Either I understand nothing of the art of Lin- 
naeus and Lacepede, or I should have placed on 
this throne, to which you have raised this dis- 
graceful conch-shell, this strombus which reflects 
the prismatic colors.” 

Julius, with humid eyes, regarded the hum- 
ble shell with an indefinable expression of hap- 
piness and gratitude. 

“ Doctor,” said he, “is that which shines the 
most always the most valuable? Do not believe 
it. Do not you, a botanist, prefer to the brilliant 
dahlia and the purple poppy, the violet hidden 
under the grass? God keeps in secret all that 
he has created most valuable on earth. It is for 
the man who enters into possession of these 
sacred objects to give them the place which they 
deserve. This shell, which excites your dis- 
dain, has saved a family, has secured the happi- 
ness of my sister.” 
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“Explain yourself.” 
©] will do so. Let us approach the fire, and 





“ You have often told me you are acquainted 


with the island of Martinique. Then you have 


heard speak of La Caravelle. It is an almost 


savage island, which sailors call thus after a 
Spanish ship which was wrecked there, The 
sea there is always furious, and the sound of the 
waves is heard incessantly dashing against the 


agged rocks, throwing their white foam into 


the air, and falling back in rain, to recommence 
their perpetual flow. It is there that the habita- 
tion of my father is situated But farther in- 
land the country changes its aspect; it becomes 
enchanting, and the two sides of the isthmus re- 
semble two lakes. So the Count de St. Croix, 
the proprictor of these places, has surnamed 
them Le Beau Sejour, The family of St. Croix 
and mine were united by a friendship so intimate 
that they constituted, so to speak, but one. Fran- 
cis, the only child of the count, was a brother to 
my sister and myself. You may judge of Julia 
by the portrait which you see above the mantel- 
piece. She has the same jet black hair, lips open- 


ing like the corolla of a rose, the same forehead, 
the same arched eyebrows ; it is her, all but the 
ravishing expression of her large, black eyes, 
which the pencil cannot copy. 

“ As for Francis, he had nothing of the Creole 
but the grace and sensibility ; his eyes were blue 
and limpid as our sky ; his hair, naturally curly, 
was of « blond, like the ears of corn which gild 
our fields. We were nearly of the same age. 
Whoever had seen the three running over the 
sand of the beach, with hands interlocked, tresses 
lifted by the breeze, mingling our babble with 
that of the waves which broke at our feet, who- 
ever had seen us, I say, would have comprehend- 
ed true happiness here below. Our greatest plea- 
sure was to go upon the cayes (reefs left dry by 
the tide) in search of shells. We started at sun- 
set, with willow baskets on our arms, and little 
spades in our hands. The songs of the negroes, 
who were fishing along the coast in their canoes, 
hollowed out from the trunk of a tree, gave us 
the signal. 

‘The negro has not the land, 
The land is the white man’s; 


But the negro has the sea 
The sea is not the white man's. 


‘The negro has not the canes, 
The canes are the white man’s; 
But the negro has the shells, 
The shells are not the white man’s.’ 

“One evening in winter, we were returning 
from a walk on the cayes; the weather was 
threatening, vivid lightnings were flashing along 
the horizon. Julia had been detained by attempt- 
ing to secure, on a little hillock, a shell attached 
to one of those marine plants called sea-plumes. 
The tide rose and surrounded the hillock, which 
became an island. The unfortunate child raised 
her hands towards heaven, uttering cries of dis- 
tara; thndarobw eat. ber Raiz- spitalbx the 
her neck like the stalks of the cane. 

“The blacks ran in crowds from their huts 
and canoes; but when they reached the shore, 
Francis had already crossed the arm of the sea, 
and was disputing with the waves her whom he 
loved more than a sister. They carried Julia 
beneath the cocoa-trees which bordered the beach. 
She wreathed her arms about the waist of Fran- 
cis, as the vines twine around the stems of the 
palm-tree, but looked with regret at the hillock 
of sand that was disappearing along with her 
shell in the whirlpool of the waves. 

“Who will restore it to me?’ said the child, 
in her passion for the pearly shells, which are the 
flowers of the ocean. ‘ Who will restore to me 
the shell which the sea has taken from me ?” 

“And as if she had ordered it of the rising 
element, a hoarse voice was heard issuing from 
the abyss : 

“* Here! here !’ 

“A man with copper complexion, keen eyes, 
thick eyebrows, waving hair all streaming with 
salt water, emerged from the wave which was 
rolling onthe shore. This man held in his 
hand the shell so much regretted by Julia, not 
because it was beautiful, but because it was rare 
on this coast, and the species did not yet figure 
in our collection. 

“*Pere Sassa!’ exclaimed at the same time 
all the negroes. 

“Pere Sassa was neither a white man, mulat- 
to nor negro. He was of the indigenous race— 
he was a Carib. His family, the last remnant 
of those natives whom the Spaniards found on 
the island in the fifteenth century, had escaped 
the massacres of civilization, and, retired to the 
rocks of this almost savage island, had passed 
through centuries without mingling with new 
generations. But, under the last English occu- 
pation, this family was decimated, and Sassa 
alone survived. He assumed the title of cacique, 
although he had no tribe to govern. His name 
was Sassagari, but the blacks, in their childish 
language, formed only of diminutives, called 
him Pere Sassa. 

“At the cries of alarm uttered by Julia, the 
Carib had rowed to her assistance; he had 
plunged in and brought her the shell so ardently 
desired. 

“Ah, the ugly shell! exclaimed I, on per- 
ceiving a blackish mass in the hand of the Ca- 
rib; ‘throw it into the sea, Pere Sassa.’ 

““*To the sea! to the sea!’ repeated all the 
negroes. 

“But the Carib, deaf to these murmurs, ad- 
vanced to us beneath the cocoa-trees. 

“*TLittle white children,’ said he, ‘you love 
shining things; then do not throw away this 
shell. It has no colors on the outside; the sun 
has painted its face, but its brilliancy is within ; 
the stars of night have marked its heart.’ 

“*What do you mean, Pere Sassa?” said we 
all, in astonishment. “Can you see through the 
shell ?”” 

“The cacique stretched out his hand toward 
the last rock of La Caravelle, where his little hut 
shone by the glare of the lightning like a tor- 
toise shell beneath the phosphorescent foam of 


the waves. 


“Come there,’ vegies he, ‘you shall know 
more.’ 

“And he entered his canoe, which disappeared 
in the trough of the waves. 

“*« Pere Sassa is right,’ said Julia, after a few 
moments of surprise. ‘ Why disdain this shell? 
It is true itis not beautiful; but it is original ; 
we have none like it; we must place it on our 
shelves. It will remind us of that stormy day 
when Francis threw himself into the sea to save 
me!’ 

“ The lightnings were redoubling in intensity, 
large, warm drops announced one of those sud- 
den storms so terrific in the Antilles. We then 
hastily returned home. 

“On the morrow, the bananas prostrate in the 
fields, the trees uprooted and borne away with 
their green foliage by the overflowed torrents, 
were the only indications of the hurricane of the 
night. The heavens and the sea were reposing 
calm and limpid from their violent agitations. 
We set out for the cabin of Pere Sassa. We 
found the Carib seated ona large stone before 
the entrance of his hut, preparing his nets for 
fishing. 

“On seeing us, his thick eyebrows were ele- 
vated, his greenish eyes shone with a wild light; 
he seemed pleased with our confidence, and with 
the remembrance we had retained of his words 
the night before. 

“ «Who gave me this thread to weave my net ?” 
said he. 

“<«Tt was I, Pere Sassa,’ replied Julia. 

“Who gave me this knife to cut the thread, 
to fashion my wooden needles, to cover my house, 
to dig my canoe ?’ 

“«Tt was I, Pere Sassa,’ replied Francis. 

“For this,’ continued the cacique, ‘ Sassagari 
followed you on the beach, and on the cayes. 
Sassagari would have given himself to the sharks 
of the coast rather than that the sea should have 
harmed a hair of your heads. Sassagari saw last 
evening little master and mistress struggling 
against the rising tide, he plunged in under the 
water and saved the shell.’ 

“But what then is this shell, Pere Sassa?’ 
asked 1; ‘and what signify those sorceries of the 
Zombi, which you told us last evening under the 
cocoa-trees of the shore ?’ 

“«Look,’ said the Carib, pointing to the re- 
mains of similar shells piled up near his house ; 
‘those were left there by Sassagari, my father, 
the first on these shores to manage the canoe and 
to dive.’ 

“We recognized shells of the same species 
with ours. 

«“«The white strangers who drove our fathers 
from the country, caused these ravages. We 
are not negroes ; to avoid slavery old Sassagari 


j 
was the Vicomte Francis de St. Croix. His | 


brown, tropic tint had grown clearer, his fore- 
head shone like a white lily beneath his hair, 
and his rosy cheeks set off the limpid blue of his 
eyes. At his first debut, he obtained a position 
at the head of the most fashionable people of 
this noble faubourg. The belles of the drawing- 
rooms recognized but one defect in him : 

“ «He is indifferent!’ said they. 

“ This word will reveal to you that a long 
absence had not effaced in the soul of the young 
Creole the remembrance and image of his be- 
loved Julia. Francis had left his heart on the 
rocks of La Caravelle ; it was there that he has- 
tened to reclaim it. 

“Afier our departure the state of Julia’s health 
had occasioned lively uneasiness. But Julia 
hoped; and to hope is to live. Each day that 
rolled away seemed one more the less to be fur- 
rowed by the vessel so impatiently awaited. 
She counted the circles which the fall of the 
leaves traced around the stem of the palm-tree. 
She went every evening to the rocks to follow 
with her eye the sails in the horizon, and to con- 
fide to the breeze the names of France and Fran- 
cis. We often received letters from her; they 
were always on the pains of absence, the period 
of our return, or the memories of our past 
childhood. 

“ «My Julius,’ said she, ‘have you taken good 
care of the shell of old Pere Sassa? Francis 
saved me from the sea on the day when I found 
this shell ; it is the pledge of our affection; never 
lose it, my friend.’ 

“The moment was approaching ; our studies 
were finished. Nothing now remained but to 
cross the Atlantic. AtLa Caravelle and at Beau 
Sejour gayety had revived. There were prepa- 
rations for a fete on our return, and for the wed- 
ding, which was to be celebrated a month after. 
With his exquisite taste, Francis had made the 
purchase of the prettiest bridal corbeille to be 
procured in the elegant warehouses of Paris. All 
was ready ; we waited only the approach of spring. 
One month more and the wind of return wouid 
swell our suils. But, alas! how fiagile are our 
plans before the finger of the Supreme Arbiter ! 
Between this marriage corbeille and the vessel 
which bore us to our own country, we were des- 
tined to encounter an obstacle ; this obstacle was 
a revolution! The enfranchisement of the 
blacks was proclaimed. We were compelled to 
postpone our departure, and to allow the first 
mutterings of the tempest to pass away. 

“The Count de St. Croix had promised liberty 
to the slave who should signalize the vessel of 
his son. The vessel appeared, but without the 
son; and all the slaves received liberty. Labor 


| 





embarked his family in his canoe ; but he would 
not leave to the jackals the shells which bring 
good fortune to the fisherman, and keep off the 
evil spirits of the water. This good sentiment 
ruined him. For the whites were suspicious of 
these shells, and broke them against the stones. 
When they saw fires like the moonlight on the 


mihiteucresta ge ea = their we pape in- 
selves upon us like hungry "beasts. It was in 
vain that we rowed, their guns reached us. I 
escaped by diving. Alas! I was alone; the sea 
demanded not my bones. I have fished since 
then more than they destroyed, the blood-suck- 
ers! The rock alone, beside Sassagari, knows 
the place of their concealment. But, little white 
children, keep the sea-shell of last evening ; 
when it speaks Sassagari will reply. Believe the 
eacique. Le who sings in the sea-shell the plaints 
of the sea, and who paints them with the sunrise, 
places in their depths the stars of heaven.’ 

“So spoke the Carib. He remained immov- 
able, his glance fixed on the horizon. The sad 
fate of his family, and his superstitious belief, 
left in our souls I know not what vague presenti- 
ment. 

“Not daring to exact the secret which he 
would not yet deliver to us, we regained, silent 
and dreamy, the tufted shade of the tamarinds, 
beneath which we passed the burning hours of 
the day in playing before the house. 

“ Meanwhile this happy life of our childhood 
approached its termination. We were about to 
quit this paradise where God had placed us to 
enjoy and love. Francis and myself had grown 
up. Our parents talked of sending us to France. 
At this name Julia trembled, the serenity of her 
brow was overclouded, and sighs swelled her 
breast. 

“ My father arrived one evening from the city, 
and informed us that our passage was engaged in 
aship that was to set sail ina fortnight. Poor 
sister ! I see her still on hearing the fatal news. 
She passed the hours, seated beneath the great 
palm-tree before the door, in looking at the blue 
sea. Francis noiselessly advanced towards her, 
took her hand, and said, in his softest tone: 

“My lily, what is it you are looking at be- 
yond the waves ?” 

“*Tam looking,’ replied she, ‘for the white 
sail of the vessel which is to bear you far away.’ 

“The count consoled them; and passing his 
fingers through the golden curls which covered 
the brow of his child, he said to him: 

“You love Julia, then?” 

“*Yes, papa,’ replied Francis; ‘if I were 
never to see her again, I would go and throw 
myself from the rocks into the sea.’ 

“Early one morning a boat came to carry us 
tothe ship. We bade our adieus. Julia, pale 
as a shroud, came to us with her shells. She 
gave the first to Francis ; and, taking me by the 
hand, said : 

“«My Julius, I give you this ugly shell; do 
not forget that I found it on the day when 
Francis saved me from drowning. Preserve it 
in memory of your sister and her attachment for 
Francis !’ 

“Tt was agreed that the French ship should 
fire a cannon on doubling La Caravelle. At the 
first shot, we saw on the highest ledge, a white 
handkerchief waved in the air. It was the last 
adieu of Julia, the mysterious benediction of an 
angel praying for her brother. 


handsome young man terminated his brilliant 
career in college, and made his entree in the 





aristocratic world of Paris. This young man 


“Six years later, in the month of 1847, a | 
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was d. 

i The estate of Beau Sejour, which numbered 
three hundred blacks, saw its canes harden on 
their stems, like reeds, without being able to 
gather them. It was ruin. Some women only, 
with their children, and an old negro, who had 
accompanied us in our voyage to France, wept 
at the word liberty, and adjured their old master 


to a them as in the past. The count, in the 
2 Davie A PAle ve eae ee remuu ur ule year, 


hired in order to bieaveet his crops. But labor- 
ers were rare, and the wages insufficient for their 
exigencies ; the harvest was nothing, the estate 
became burdened with mortgages. 

“This terrible news burst upon us like a thun- 
derbolt. 

“What will become of me, my friend ?’ said 
Francis, in a passionate, despairing tone. ‘I 
cannot be your brother. I will never consent to 
carry desolation into your family. Let me go 
to a foreign land. I will labor, I will save the 
honor of my house. But Julia! Julia! to lose 
her when God was about to unite us forever! 
tell her, my friend, how I love her! tell her that 
a cruel necessity could alone—” 

“* Francis,’ replied I, before he had finished, 
‘ your place is with your father. Go and unite 
your efforts to his. You exaggerate the evil. 
One crop may restore to you your former pros- 
perity. Think of Julia, if you forsake her, she 
will die.’ 

“*No, no,’ continued he, ‘I accept the task 
imposed upon me. I must, by energy and per- 
severance, deserve the hand of Julia. “These 
jewels, which were to have adorned her head at 
the altar, shall aid me to prepare for her in the 
future a new crown.’ 

“So much resolution overcame me. The 
next day, on a cold and starless evening, @ pust- 
chaise stopped before the porte cochere. Some 
one asked for me. It was Francis. He seized 
my hand and bathed it with tears. 

“« Adieu, my dear Julius,’ said he, in a voice 
of emotion; ‘I am going to New York. When 
I return I shall be thy brother.’ 

“We embraced each other, weeping; an in- 
stant afterwards the horses started at a gallop. 

“Early in the autumn of the following year, 
I was one day occupied in visiting my shells. 
M. de St. Croix was announced. I was about 
to have thrown myself on the neck of Francis. 
A stooping and gray haired old man received 
me in his arms. 

“©The count!’ exclaimed I. 

“Alas! it was only the shadow of himself. 
Misfortune had sadly ravaged his features. We 
embraced each other for a long time, our voices 
stifled with sobs, remembering the past. 

“* My dear child,’ said the Count de St. Croix, 
at last, ‘I cannot withstand so many trials. The 
fate of your sister and of my son has crushed 
my heart. I must find Francis, and save Julia. 
I will obtain an indemnity to redeem my sugar- 
fields, and we shall escape ruin.’ 

“But, alas! even this illusion vanished quick- 
ly. One evening (it is just a year ago to-day) 
the count re-entered, after having made a final 
and useless effort. He had thrown himself on 
the arm-chair where you are sitting, doctor, at 
the same spot, and before this same fireplace. I 
essayed to calm his despair. I enumerated with 
the tenderness of a son all that could re animate 
his confidence ;—‘ better times will succeed to 
these stormy days; Francis has courage, the 
future is his.’ 

“*Q) rather death than dishonor,’ exclaimed 
the old man, in atone which penetrated my soul 
‘Francis! Julia! I shall die, then, without hav- 
ing seen you united.’ 











“ Suddenly his eyes were fixed on the portrait 


| of Julia. 


“«Dear child!’ said he, rising and taking 
down the frame, ‘come, let me conte mplate thy 
features before I die! Let my last thought be 
for thee and for Francis !’ 

* But the hands of the old man, enfeebled by 
age and grief, could not sustain the weight of 
the frame. The portrait dropped, and in its fall 
overthrew a shell placed on the mantel-piece ; 
this same broken shell which excited your curi- 
osity, doctor, and which the Carib had brought 
to Julia during the storm. 

“ What passed in this room at this moment, 
God only knows. The portrait was unharmed. 
At the foot of the frame lay on the marble the 
fragments of the shell. A celestial light seemed 
to illuminate the features of Julia. I recognized 
the stars of the Carib; three large pearls, bril- 
liant as diamonds, had come out of the shell. 

“*We are saved!’ exclaimed I placing the 
pearls in the hands of the count. ‘Return to 
Martinique, interrogate Pere Sassa ;—if he lives 
we are rich: he possesses a treasure on his rock 
of La Caravelle.’ 

“* God is just!’ replied the old man, raising 
his eyes to heaven; ‘ bless him, my son!’ 

“The next day the first lapidary in Paris placed 
in the hands of the count, in exchange for the 
pearls, the sum necessary to redeem his estate, 

“As a good fortune never comes alone, I re- 
ceived the same day a letter from Francis, giving 
me his address in New York. His noble heart 
had courageously accepted the struggle. He 
had opened to himself by his intelligence the 
entree to an important commercial enterprise, 
and hoped in a few years to attain the object of 
his constant efforts. Dear friend, he was igno- 
rant that one of our fishing excursions on the 
cayes of La Caravelle had just abridged his 
trial. 

“It was now the count’s turn to make prepara- 
tions for the wedding of his son. A corbeille, 
exactly similar to the first, was purchased at the 
sume shop. I accompanied the count to the 
port, where he embarked for New York. He 
intended to take his son and proceed from thence 
to Martinique. We separated without sadness. 
We did not say adieu, but au revoir. Now, doc- 
tor, it is you who have brought me the denoue- 
auent of this recital. Permit me, then, to read 
you this letter from my sister. 


“*To my Jutivus:—You alone are wanting to 
our happiness, my beloved brother. After so 
many trials and sufferings, after the cruel an- 
guish of separation, God has taken pity on us 
and united me to Francis. Prosperity has re- 
turned to Beau Sejour, and to La Caravelle. 
And all this happy change is the work of that 
poor shell,—the work of the poor Carib! Ah, 
my friend, let us bless the wonderful ways of 
Providence ! 

“*On the day of our marriage we went, in the 
afternoon, to the hut of the Carib. He was 
seated on the same large stone as ey bent, 
broken down by years. 

«ep - @asst, Sad Fran.:z. w nim, ‘yuur 
words were sincere, our hearts alone were dis- 
trustful. We have found the stars of heaven in 
the sea-shell.’ 

“The eyes of the cacique gleamed with strange 
brillianey. 

“*Who gave me the thread to weave my 
nets? said he; ‘who gave me the wood for my 
canoe, and the knife with which I hollowed it 
out? Therefore follow Sassagari !’ 

“He rose, took us by the hand, and descended 
with us to an enormous round stone, which 
chance alone seemed to have poised on the rock. 

“*Sassagari will soon rejoin his fathers,’ said 
he to us; ‘the sea demands his bones.’ 

“And he pushed away the stone, which rolled 
on the shore. This stone sealed the entrance of 

grotto, and in the grotto were hundreds of 
pearl shells. 

“We would have taken the Carib by the 
hand. He had disappeared. By the last rays 
of the sun, about to be extinguished in the waves, 
we perceived his canoe ; it was voyaging towards 
the immensity, never to return. 

“We were in possession of a valuable trea- 
sure. Francis has sold the pearls in New York, 
and derived from them sums beyond what the 
revolution had taken from us. 

“We have desired to perpetuate our gratitude 
to Pere Sassa. In the place of his hut rises a 
column of granite, on the summit of which 
gleams at night a luminous Pharos, which serves 
as a guide to navigators. On the’ granite is en- 
graved this inscription: ‘ 7» Sassayari, the last 
of the Caribs of the Island.’ 

“Retarn, my Julius, we await you. We will 
go often together, at sunset, to visit the Grotto 
of Pearls, and deposit, under the eye of God, at 
the foot of the column, the perfume of our eternal 
gratitude. Thine, brother, 

“Jour.” 


“Well, doctor,” added Julius de La Pointe, 
as he terminated his recital, “ought I, as you 
say, in compliance with the laws of conchology, 
to proscribe from its rank the broken shell” 

““O, no, indeed,” replied the savant, “ this 
shell should be for you and yours a sacred relic.” 

7 orm - 
A MODEL SPEECH. 

The following is an extract froma speech of 
Gen. Buncom, in favor of 54, 40: “ Mr. Speak- 
er—When I open my eyes, and look over the 
vast expanse of country—when I see how the 
yeast of freedom has cansed it to rise in the 
scale of civilization, and expand on either side— 
when I see it growing, swelling, roaring lke a 





spring freshet—I cannot resist the idea, sir, that 


the day will come when this great nation, like a 


young school boy, will heres its straps, and he. 
come enurely wo big for its boots. Sir, we 
want elbow-room—the continent, the whole con 
tinent, and nothing but the continer 
will have it. Then shall Uncle Sam, placing 
his hat upon the Canadas, rest his right arm 
upon the Oregon and California coast, his left 
upon the eastern seaboard, and whitte away the 
British power, while reposing ! 
man upon Cape Horn ' Si ir, the 
day must come.” 








x lk a free 
day will—the 


——————_+ mee o--— -- - -— 


Those who are teaching the people to read, 
are doing all that in therm lies to increase the 
power and to extend the influence of those that 
can write. 
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THE ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 

Those who “ go down to the sea in ships ” do 
indeed behold wonders. There are marvels 
even to the dwellers on the sea-side, but they 
who entrust their lives upon its bosom, behold, 
from the first day of their adventurous career to 
the last, enough to minister to the most craving 
desire for excitement. The desert waste of wa- 
ters in a calm—the mighty majesty of old ocean 
when roused ir the fary of a tempest, with the 
frequent lightning mocking the wild billows, the 
appearance on the surface of monsters of the 
deep, the starry phosphorescence of the waves at 
night, the appearance of a strange sail, an en- 
counter with some fragment of a wreck, awaken- 
ing a train of busy fancies, these are all incidents 
of an ordinary sea voyage. Irving has describ- 
ed asca voyage beautifully. Speaking of the 
view from the main-top, he says: There was a 
delicious sensation of mingled security and awe 
with avhich I looked down, from my giddy 
height, on the monsters of the deep at their un- 
couth gambols. Shoals of perpoises tumbling 
about the bow of the ship; the grampus, slowly 
heaving its huge form above the surface; or the 
ravenous shark, darting, like a spectre, through 
the blue waters. My imagination would con- 
jure up all that I had heard or read of the 
watery world’ beneath me; of the tinny herds 
that roam its fathemless valleys; of the shape- 
less monsters that lurk among the very founda- 
tions of the earth; and of those wild phantasms 
that swell the tales of fishermen and sailors.” 

Without doubt, our gifted author, when he 
penned the preceding passage, had in his mind’s 
eye, the sea serpent, that myth of modern, as 
well as the kraken, that fable of ancient times. 
At one time, every sea-faring man fully believed 
in the existence of the Norway kraken. The 
learned Bishop Fontoppidan, of Bergen, gives 


an account of the Kraken, Kraxen or Krabben, 
otherwise called the Horven, Soe-Horven, Anck- 
er-troll and Kreuzfisch, “incontestably the 
largest sea-monster in the world.” “The Nor- 
wegian fishermen,” the bishop says, “see this 
enormous monster come up to the surface of the 
water. He then shows himself sufficiently, 
though 'es; than his whole body does appear, 
which, in all likelihood, no human eye ever be- 
held. * * Its back, or upper part, which 
seems to be in appearance about an English mile 
and a half in cireumference—some say more, 
but I choose the least for greater certainty— 
looks at first like a number of small islands, 
surrounded with something that floats and flue- 
tuates like sea-weeds. Here and there, a huge 
rising is observed, like sand-banks, on which va- 
rious kinds of small fishes are seen continually 
leaping about, till they roll off into the water 
from the sides of it. At last, several bright 
points or horns appear, which grow thicker and 
thicker, the higher they rise above the surface of 
the water, and sometimes they stand up as high 
and large as the masts of middle-sized vessels. 
It seems these are the creature’s arms; and it is 
said, if they were to lay hold of the largest man- 
of-war, they would pull it down to bottom. Af- 
ter this monster has been on the surface a short 
time, it begins slowly to sink again, and then 
the danger is as great as before, because the mo- 
tion of his sinking causes such a swell in the 
sea, and such an eddy or whirlpool, that it draws 
everything down with it.” 

That will do for the kraken, against which 
we presume no merchant thinks it necessary to 
ensure his ships. We are rather sorry the krak- 
en is defunct—the expectation of seeing a mon- 
ster, “ very like a whale,” a “ mile and a half in 
circumference, some say more,” would add ma- 
terially to the interest of a sea voyage. We 
have now to fall back upon the sea-serpent, a 
sad abatement, to which from the kraken, 
is surely the step from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous. But there is enough of romance in the 
sea, Without resorting to fable to enhance its 
wonders. Sometimes an iceberg is seen tower- 
ing up above the waste of waters, darting forth 
a thousand prismatic rays as the sunbeams play 
upon its glittering sides. One of the Cunard 
steamships saw the same iceberg, both in her 
outward and homeward voyages. It was of 
vast dimensions, with a huge dome-like eleva- 
tion in the centre, flanked by channeled towers, 
and the passengers with one accord, christened 
it St. Paul’s cathedral, so striking was its resem- 
blance to that stately temple. But it would car- 
ry us far beyond our limits were we simply to 
touch upon the prominent features of the great 
romance of the sea. To read of them is always 
exciting—to witness them is to receive impress- 
ions, never to be effaced. 





Coip.—The honest cows in the couutry have 
been giving ice-cream for the last few days, but 
our sophisticated city cows only give us frozen 
chalk and water. 





Evew~ so.—Many talk like philosophers and 
live like fools. 


SUICIDE OF A MAN OF LETTERS, 

Our late French papers and private correspon- 
dence from Paris give us the particulars of the 
suicide of Gerard de Nerval, a man of great 
literary ability, and a writer for the French press. 
The above name was an assumed one, his fam- 
ily name being La Brunie. He lived the Bohe- 
mian life, as they call it in Paris, that is an ex- 
istence from hand to mouth, careless, dissipated 
and erratic. He first made himself known by a 
translation of Goethe’s Faust, which the great 
German is said to have approved highly. He 
was a sort of inoffensive Diogenes, who remain- 
ed a gentleman in spite of his systematic and 
voluntary degradation. He always lived in 
furnished lodgings, except when entirely out of 
money, and then he accepted the hospitality of 
his friends. The Wednesday before his death 
he was arrested as a vagabond by the patrol and 
carried to the lockup. The next morning he 
was released by a merchant who placed his purse 
at his disposal, but de Nerval would only re- 
ceive five francs from him. On Friday he was 
found hanging by the neck to the outside bars of 
the window of a house in one of the vilest quar- 
ters of the city. In his pockets were the proofs 
of a novelette in the course of publication in the 
“Parisian Review,” and which he had entitled 
the “Dream, or the Voyage of Life.” There 
was also found on him a pawn ticket for his over- 
coat, and he was very thinly clad and without 
money—but it was well known that a bookseller 
had offered him an annuity of twelve hundred 
francs for a complete edition of his works. 
Some two years ago he had been partially insane, 
but was thought to be entirely cured, and his 
late writings gave no evidence of an aberration 
of intellect. The clergy did not refuse his body 
the services of the church, and his friends are 
about to erect a monument to his memory. On 
the same day that Nerval rushed upon his fate, 
another individual ordered a splendid supper at 
Bouvalet’s eating house, and after having passed 
three hours at table, devouring the richest dishes, 
and drinking the raciest wines, called for his 
bill, paid it, and then put a pistol to his head and 
blew his brains out. Thus perished the poet and 
the glutton. Such is life in Paris ! 





SHOOTING A DESERTER, 
The deserters from the French have generally 
belonged to the Foreign Legion ; the deserters 
from the English have generally been from the 
young draughts and from regiments just sent 
out. A soldier of the 19th was killed by his own 
comrades as he was escaping to the Russians 
from the third parallel. He had hinted to one 
of his friends in the same company that it would 
be a good thing to goover to the Russians. His 
suggestion was answered by a threat, “If you 
attempt to run, I’ll shoot you, as sure as you are 
a living man.” The fellow watched his oppor- 
tunity, and, slipping across the parapet, made 
towards the Russian lines, but his friend had per- 
ceived the man and called on his comrades to 
fire. They did so and missed him, and he near- 


ed the Russian picket. “Here goes for you 
now, according to promise,” exclaimed his 


| 


| 


EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Horace Mann, President of Antioch College, 
has lately been preaching in Ohio. 


belong to the United States. 
The first passenger train in Massachusetts left 
Boston for Newton, twenty years ago. 


London with great success. 

Mario and Grisi will be the more welcome in 
Europe from their temporary absence. 

Santa Anna’s sister has retired to a convent. 
We wish Santa Anna would turn monk. 

A steam engine burst in Woodruff’s glass 
works at Lowell, and broke things. 

Alfred Artis was hung in Ohio for murdering 
his own daughter, lately. 

The Germans in New York celebrated Lent by 
beginning it with a masquerade ball. 

Miss Shepard has been fined in the Newbury- 
port police court, for punishing a scholar. 

The efficient British force before Sebastopol, 
has dwindled down to 1200. 

The planet Uranus was lately eclipsed by the 
moon. She is big enough to do it. 

Five-sixths of the people of New York dine 
after five o’clock, P. M. Better late than never. 

In England, men marry at 26, and women 
at 25—here they begin earlier. 

Madame George Sand is to have five thousand 
pounds for her memoirs. 

Hamlet has been set to music in Italy. Othel- 
lo was done long ago. 

Alboni is pocketing two thousand francs a 
night, for singing at the Lisbon opera. 

Kossuth has written to the English Quakers, 
to show it is wicked not to fight. 

Lieut. Hunter is going to Russia, to offer his 
services to the Czar. 

Gen. Sam. Houston was quite a lion during 
his stay in Boston. 

The Bank of England has been raising the 
salaries of the clerks ten per cent. 

In three days, last month, $260,000 were re- 
ceived at the Boston Custom House. 

More than a million dollars worth of silks were 
imported into Boston, since January. 

Very dull times in New York. Only one ves- 
sel building there. 

The City Council of Philadelphia has voted 
$30,000 for a tire telegraph. 





STEAMBOAT ACCIDENT. 
The recent explosion of the steamer Pearl, near 
Sacramento, Cal., was a terrible affair. About 
seventy lives were lost. Fifty-three dead bodies 
had been found, and upward of twenty persons 
are missing. There were one hundred and 
twenty-two persons on board, and only fourteen 
escaped uninjured. Among the killed were 
about twenty Chinamen. The captain and mate 
were killed, but the engineer escaped uninjured. 
A distinguished lawyer of Nevada, a native of 
Virginia, was killed. It is said that at the time 
of the explosion, the Pearl was racing with the 
Enterprise, but this was denied by the agent of 
the steamer. Both boats were =a. way from 





Achates, and taking a long aim, he stopped the 
career of the deserter and dropped him, writhing 
and bleeding in front of the Russian videttes, 





GENERAL JACKSON’S SWORD. 
The Washington correspondent of the New 





York Evening Post says that the sword of Gen- 
eral Jackson, which was recently presented to 
Congress, was bequeathed to General Armstrong, 
by whose heirs Congress obtains possession of 
this relic. The sword is of the sabre pattern, of 
ordinary size, with a good deal of brass or gold 
on its steel scabbard and hilt. The bladeis very 
elastic, though in the middle of it there are marks 
of a break which has been soldered together. 
General Jackson told Judge Nicholson, in whose 
care the sword has been, that he was very proud 
of the flexibility of his sword until one cold frosty 
morning, when, in riding by his ranks, he ob- 
served a soldier out of line, whom he ordered to 
return to his place. On receiving an insolent 
reply, he struck the man with the flat of his 
sword with such force as to shiver it in two 
pieces. 





“Tue Priestess.”—Mr. Sargent’s long ex- 
pected play, thus named, will be produced at the 
Boston Theatre, on the 19th inst., under the 
most favorable auspices. No expense nor care 
has been spared in the getting up of the play, to 
which Mr. Barry, the experienced and liberal 
manager, has given his undivided attention for a 
period of several weeks. The scenic appoint- 
ments and dresses are all new, and arranged 
strictly to illustrate the spirit of the author’s con- 
ception. Mrs. Hayne (late Miss Dean) is to 
personate the heroine of the play. 





Wepsster’s Unapripcep Dictioxary.— 
This standard work, published by G. & C. Mer- 
riam, Springfield, is very justly becoming more 
and more popular every year, and is certainly 
the fullest and best dictionary, as a whole, which 
is before the public. Asa book of reference it 
is invaluable, and no family, school, or counting- 
room should be without a copy. If there were 
no such work, how seriously its want would be 
felt; but now that it is within the reach of all, 
let the opportunity for information and correct- 
ness, which its valuable pages offer, be improved. 





Sounp Streamers —The passengers by the 
Sonnd steamers during the late cold weather 
had a taste of the pleasures of arctic expedition. 
More than one boat was frozen in, and those 
that knocked through the ice had their bows 
somewhat injured. 





West Porxt.—A young cadet, named Gay, 
was severely injured the other day in the riding- 
school of the military academy. It is high time 
the cadets were farnished with a larger school 
and better horses. 





Citr Reeister.—The report by the city re- 
gistrar of the births, deaths and marriages for 





1854, printed by J. H. Eastburn, is an interesting 
statistical document. 


| 
ti , in charge of Messrs. Adams & Co.’s 
and Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Express Messengers, 
was on board, but was recovered on searching 
the river. 





HAYTI, 

They have lately been having great times in 
Hayti, celebrating the 52d anniversary of Hay- 
tien independence. Faustin I., the black empe- 
ror, received the h of his subjects, re- 
viewed his troops, and then mounted the “altar 
of his country decorated with flags and stream- 
ers.” A grand procession, with heralds, kings- 
at-arms, etc., followed, then a dinner at the pal- 
ace, and finally a general illumination. But 
before we censure the mummceries of the poor 
blacks, let us reflect how the most brilliant na- 
tion in Christendom, after tasting the sweets of 
freedom, bowed down their necks at the foot- 
stool of an adventurer, and restored the pagean- 
try and folly of a court. No wonder the French 
papers speak with the greatest respect of the 
Haytiens. 








Scrize, THE FrRENcH Dramarist. — The 
English playwrights are in the habit of cribbing 
the works of this fertile author, changing names 
and locality, and passing them off as original. 
On one occasion, in 1848, when one of these ap- 
propriations had been successfully produced in 
London, and the audience, as usual, called for 
the author at the fall of the curtain, a French 
gentleman in the pit instantly arose, and said: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, the author cannot ap- 
pear, because he is in Paris. Allow me to thank 
you in behalf of Mr. Scribe, my countryman.” 
A cold bath for the pretended English author ! 





Det Times.—Buasiness has been extremely 
languid in California, and the scarcity of money 
never more severely felt. There are few country 
orders for good, and little money coming for- 
ward in Hquidation of dues. The absence of 
rain had kept the miners, and, indeed, every 
department of business in a state of stagnation. 





Firss 1x Ecrore.—There has not been a 
building destroyed by fire in the great city of 
Vienna, the capital of the Austrian empire, for 
more than thirty years, not even during the 
bombardment of 1848. On that occasion, the 
tower and roof of St. Augustin’s Church and 
part of the church was burnt. 





Fasnion.—Speaking of fashion, Sam says 
the man who gets up the style of “tight” pants, 
and “‘long-tailed ’ overcoats, should be exiled 
to Siberia. He says that on a tall person they 
strongly remind him ofa“ shirt ona handspike,” 
and, ona short person, of a duck in petticoats. 





Lyscuinc.—A native Californian and two 
Chilinos were lynched at Turner’s Ferry, on the 
San Joaquin, for cattle stealing, but they owned 
to having committed numerous murders. 





Ovp Tree.—There is a cypress tree in Lom- 
bardy, which is said to have been planted in the 





year of the birth of Christ. 


Of the 3,000,000 seamen in the world, 200,000 | 


Miss Charlotte Cushman is playing Romeo in | 


BALLOU'’S PICTORIAL 

, DRAWING-ROOM COMPANTON, 
(LATE GLBASON’S PICTORIAL} 

For the present week embraces the following contents 


** Secrets of the Cells,” the opening numbers of a series 
of sketches from the Diary of the Chaplain of a Western 
Penitentiary, by Rev J. H. Incranam 

“A Visit to Aunt Elton’s.” a story by Data Ko Warp 

“The Old Sofa,’ a tale by Rev. Hevay Bacos 

“The Dacotah’s Captive,” a story by Bay 
| Poorer 

“The Spanish Wreck,” stanzas by Francis A Dra 

VAGR. 

‘ The wife of Sir Walter Raleigh,’ stanzas by Eveuixa 
| M.P. Bexsamin, 

| “ The Tear-Drop,”’ # poem by Anns Bowgn. 

} ILLUSTRATIONS 

We give another of our State scenes—a picture of the 
coat of arms of the State of Iowa, with characteristic de- 
sigus illustrative of this young and growing State 

The Water-Works at Versailles, France, giving first, 
& representation of the famed Latona Piece: second. a 
view of the Reservoirs; and third, a graphic delineation 
of the Car of Neptune 

A view of Mount Holyoke. from Amherst College, 
Massachusetts; also the New Library of Amherst College, 


and a view of the Colleges and Observatory at Amberst, 
Massachusetts. 


Verury 


View of the Court-House at Breslau, in Silesia. 
Also a picture of the Prison at Breslau. 


Portrait of Col. Charles G. Greene, the well-known and 
popular editor of the Boston Post. 


A representation of Ice-Cutting at Fresh Pond, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


View of the White House, at Washington, D.C. 

Also a representation of City Hall, at Washington, D.C. 

A large. full page picture, representing a group of ani- 
mals from different parts of the world. 

e*» The Pictorial is for sale at all the Periodical Depots 
in the United States, at six cents a copy. 
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Foreign Items. 








_ Sir Charles Napier has made a savage speech 
in Parliament against the government. 


Abdel Kader has asked for the c¢ 1 of 


Quill and Grissors. 


The Sacramento Valley Railroad ¢ which 


was chartered in the vear 1852, bas a capital of 
$1,500,000, nearly all of which has been taken 

The company has surveved and levelled S60 

miles of the line, 120 miles of which has been 

estimated upon, 104 miles actually located, 40 

miles put under contract, ¢ f which half is to be 

finished in twelve months, and the rest in cigh- 
teen months. 

The horse is eaten in some parts of South 
America, especially in the southern portion, and 
its flesh is esteemed a great delcacy. Horseflesh 
is, Among these people, considered as necessary 
at the festive board as the sirloin of beef amongst 
ourselves; the less that is sand, however, about 
their mode of preparing it for the table, the 
better. 

The New York Fire Department are about 
introducing a new kind of hose, made of hempen 
strings, knit and plaited together so close as to 

| be impervious to water. It is estimated that 

Loud feet of this hose could be carried by a com- 

pany more easily than they do 500 of the leather 

and rubber. ‘The hemp hose, it is believed, will 
| come 25 per cent. cheaper than that now in use 
| The Nile begins to rise in June, and attains 24 
| to 28 feet of elevation in the middle of Aagust, 
| and then floods the valley of Egypt, 12 miles 
wide. The Ganges rises from April to August 
52 feet, and then creates a flood 100 miles wide. 
The Euphrates rises between March and June 
12 feet, and covers the Babylonian plains. 

The steam tow boat Thomas McDaniel ex- 
att the whole of her boilers, 26th ult., a little 
velow New Orleans, killing seven persons and 
wounding several others. The boat is a com- 
plete wreck, and two ships, which she was tow- 
ing, Were somewhat damaged, 

The Philadelphia City Item says: “ We are 
indeed happy to learn that many branches of 





the African troops in the Crimea. 


It is said that the Emperor of France will take 
command of the army operations on the Rhine. 

Bread is now three times the ordinary price 
in Egypt, in consequence of the European de- 
mand for grain. 

The Sultan intends to raise a national volun- 
tary loan. Exchange at Constantinople has 
risen to 141 piastres, causing considerable dis- 
tress. 

The Queen has issued a proclamation, for- 
bidding British subjects, at home or abroad, 
from aiding the enemy in supplying him with 
munitions of war. 

Miss Catherine Hayes reaped a rich harvest 
in Sydney, ere she left that city for Melbourne— 
some £7000 from nine concerts, besides presents 
of plate and jewels. 

The inhabitants of Seville have just sent to 
the French soldiers in the Crimea a hogshead of 
sherry, purchased from the proceeds of a sub- 
scription opened for that purpose. 

Among the items of expenditure passed last 
year by the Hull, England, town council, was 
one for £10 for ringing the church bells on the 
occasion of the “full” of Sebastopol. 

On the 8th alt., the Directors of the Bank of 
England notitied their employees that they would 
receive a bonus of ten per cent. on their salaries, 
in consequence of the present high price of pro- 
visions. 

English missionaries in Poland have been 
ordered to leave tfe Russian territory. Their 
printing materials, book-bindery, library, and 
chapel have been taken possession of by the 
Russian authorities, and are offered for sale. 





TM asoed-.-, ao ba- cw ew weee- 


Is it true that “ where one is pleased, one gen- 
erally pleases ?” 

There is in true beauty somewhat that narrow 
souls cannot dare to admire 

Men have more sympathy with others’ pros- 
perity—women with their adversity. 

Egotism springs sometimes from self-admira- 
tion, but oftener from the want of it. 

We should ever carefully avoid putting our 
interest in competition with our duty. 

The widow’s mite, in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary, outweighs the shekels and the talents of 
the opulent. 

The greatest inventions were produced in 
times of ignorance, as the use of the compass, 
gunpowder, and printing. 

It is the will that gives worth to the oblation. 
The poorest giver, therefore, as to God’s accept- 
ance, may be upon a level with the richest. 

An antiquary is a person who busies himself 
in collecting the trash which Time has flung 
away, and endeavoring to preserve what Time 
has forgotten. 

Never shall I forget her fair, round, flexible 
form. Delicate girl! just budding into woman- 
ly loveliness, whose heart trembled behind the 
snowy wall of her beautiful bosom. 

Oftentimes, in perusing poetry, I have fancied 
the notes of admiration at the termination of the 
lines as hieroglyphics of the author’s admira- 
tion at his own cleverness. 

. There are some minds which, like the vul- 

ture’s eye, can pass heedlessly over the beauties 
of the verdant meadow, and spy only the carrion 
that lies rotting in the corner. 


Joker's Budget. 


Why are cashmere shawls like deaf people? 
Because you can’t make them here. 

Did you ever know a baby that was not “the 
quietest little thing in the world?” 

Ladies should bear in mind that of all habits, 
that of walking is the cheapest. It is also 
among the best. 

An editor out west offers his entire estahlish- 
ment, subscribers’ accounts, etc., for a clean 
shirt and a good meal of victuals. 

We have heard of a fellow who was determin- 
ed to commit suicide, even if he perished in the 
attempt. 

The difference between a schoolmaster and an 
engine-driver is, that one minds the train, and 
the other trains the mind. 

Somebody says a wife should be like roasted 
lamb—tender and nicely dressed. Somebody 
else wickedly adds—“ and without sauce.” 

The convenience of a brother is in not being 
able to find the carriage at an evening party, 
when mamma is anxious to go home, and you 
are anxious to stop. 

Prosperity is the only test that a vulgar man 
can pass through If a man has anything mean 
in his disposition, a little good luck is sure to 

bring it out. . 

The less a man knows the more easily he is 
tickled. A thread-bare joke, uttered by a second- 
rate clown, will keep a bench of blockheads in 
laughter for a week. 

The Culpepper Observer says: ‘‘ Wanted at 
this office, an editor who can please everybody. 
Also, a foreman who can so arrange the paper 
as to have every man’s advertisement to head 
| the column.” 

“Johnny,” said a three year old to an elder 
brother of six, “why can’t we see the san go 
back where it rises!’ “ Why, Jim, you little 
goosey, cause it is ashamed to be seen going 
down East !” 














facture in our city and vicinity are improv- 
ing, and that many hands that have been idle for 
the past two or three months are once more ob- 
taining employment.” 

Au appliance for blackboards can be made by 
boiling one pound of logwood in water enough 
to cover it, and adding balf an oance of green 
vitriol. This is superior to paint, as it stains 
the wood, and will not wear off, dries in a few 
minutes, and bears no gloss. 

The fox hunters of Saugus have run down 
and shot seven fine foxes this winter. Some 
person from Salem, who happened in at the 
death of the Lynn fox, actually secured and car- 
ried off the game, although he had been run 
down by Procior’s hounds, of Lynn. 

In Pittsburg, on the 17th ult., two men, named 
Dennis O’Brien and Michael Dorney, were 
thrown high in the air by the waexpeceed explo- 
sion of a blast. ©’Brien was literally torn to 
pieces, and Dorney was so injured that his re- 
covery is doubtful. 

The aggregate amount of gold and silver de- 
posits received at the various United States 
mints during the year 1854, was $55,850,982 ; 
and the coinage for the year was $60,756,503, 
comprised in 44,645,011 pieces. 

‘The Sardinian minister has convinced Mayor 
Wood that the Sardinians lately arrived at New 
York are not convicts, but political exiles, and 
consequently no objection will be made to their 
staying in this country. 

Enos Young was dangerously if not mortally 
injured by the premature discharge of an old 
cannon which he and other school boys were tir- 
ing at Provincetown, on Washington's birthday. 
Samuel Small was slightly hurt. 





The New Orleans papers urge planters and 
othere.tastrenothen their levees in anticipation 
of the large quantity of snow on the ground in 
the Northern States. 

The well known cotton.cloth, calico, is named 
from Calicut, a city in India, which was discov- 
ered by the Portuguese, in 1498.- Calico was first 
brought to England by the East India Company, 
in 1631. 

A pestercd rum seller has erected a stand on 
the ice, midway across the Detroit river. The 
boundary protects him from the law, but he will 
move in the spring, or have his liquor well 
| watered. 
|  Wallett, the circus clown, who returned in the 
| last steamer from England, intends to make his 
' home at Frankfort, Pa., where he has a hand- 
some place. 
| Cattle are said to be dying of starvation in 
| some parts of Ohio, the drought last summer 
| having cut off the usual supplies necessary for 
their sustenance. 

The School Committee of Charlestown have 
adopted a regulation to prohibit corporeal pun- 
ishment upon the female children of the public 
schools. 





: Marciages. 





In this city, by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles Ander- 
fon to Miss Georgianna Messer. 
\ ay Rew. Mr. Taylor, Mr. Edwin A. Coles to Miss Sarah 
E. Pettigrew. 
| By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Daniel W. Pepper to Mira Jo- 
\ sephine M. Parkhurst 
| By Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Charles D. Wild to Mas Rebec- 
ca-B. Roberts. 
By Kev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. Theodore A. Hall, to Miss 
Flizabeth A. Snow 
{By Rev. Mr. O'Brien, Mr. James T. Powers to Mine 
H Mary © Barry. ; 
By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. Daniel FE. Dacle to Mies Ab- 
| bie W. Goldthwait 
j At Cambridge, Mr. Rinaldo Stansel to Mise Cordelia B. 
Goodnow. 
At Somerville, by Rev. Mr. Pope, Mr. Lyman Khodes 
| to Miss Marion Whittemore 
At Dorchester, by Kev. Mr. Bulfinch, Mr. Joseph P 
| Silsby to Miss Lydia Clapp. 
At Dedham, by Kev. Dr. Lamson, Mr. William L. Pierce 
| to Miss Isabel M. Carret 
At Sutton, by Rev. Benjamin Chase, Mr. Augustus J 
| Leland to Mise Caroline A. M’Neil 
At Lowell, by Kev. Mr. Hanks, Mr. George Smith to 
Mics Olive Jane Chase 
At Piymouth, by Rev. Dr. Kendall, Mr. F. & Stranger 
to Mixe Mary A. Pratt. 
At Portland, by Kev. Mr. Farrington, Mr Ruel Thomp- 
son to Mies Martha A Noble 
At New York, by A. Manahan, D D., Mr. John B. Walk- 
er to Miss M. A. Neal, both of Roeton 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mre. Hannah Trask. wife of Mr. Tease 
©. Barnes, 65; Mr. William Wildes, 34, Mre. Susannah 
Parker, 2; Lucy & , daughter of Mr. § M King o yeure 
Mr. John J. Hagerty. 20, Mre. Mary ©. Crosby. 25 

At South Boston, Mre. Mary A, wife of Mr. Albert 
F. Jordan. 17 years 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Charles 
Ho't, 71 

At Cambridgeport, Mrs. Mary L., wife of R. Henry 
Fuller, 2 

At Medford. Mre Filen K , widow of the late Rev Da 
vid Coggin, 35 

At Watertown, Mies Busan ©, daughter of Mr James 
Sharp. 3) 

At Dedham, Maria Elizabeth, wife of Mr. Henry Cor- 

nerals. | 
86 At Newburyport, Mrs Catherine G , wife of Mr Alfred 
Hale, 3) 

At Andover. Mr. Daniel Por. 75 

At Rowley, Mr Wale Cogswell, 

At Taunton, Mr. William C. Hood €) 
At Fall River, Mr lenac Thrasher 
At Barre, Mr. William Clark, & 

At Portland. Mr. David Hall printer, 52 

At Bethel. Me. Klien Miyab, daaghter of Mr Alonso 
and Nancy A. Howe. 14 months 

At Hartford, (t . Dr George Sumner, 61, for mere than 
thirty years @ practiving phyricen 

At Whitehall, Mr. Charks G Skinner, editor of the 
Whitehall Chronicle, 24 

At Milwaukie, Wis, Mre. Mary ©, wie of Mr Jots 
B Weld 
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[Written for The Flag of our Union.} 
SERENADE, 


BY 8. 3. LANNST. 


I've come to the lattice when night-winds are sighing, 
To breathe thee asong that I'll sing but to thee, 

Of my love, like the light of the stars, never dying, 
Then wake, lady, awaken and listen to me. 


Awaken and listen—thy roses are twining 
Love wreaths round thy casement, but soon they 
will be 
Drooping and fading like thy lover repining, 
Then wake, lady, awaken, I’m singing to thee. 


Awaken, or mingle my song with thy dreaming, 
And bringin its visions a memory of me; 

While I seek thee alone ‘neath the stars quiet beaming, 
And my song and lute string swell gently to thee. 


Letit rest on thy fond heart, as dews gently failing 
On lilies that droop when night shadows appear ; 
Then wake thee, and smile, ere my spirit is palling, 
While alone I am singing thy slumber to cheer. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union] 


THE TORN ALMANAC: 


—OR,— 
CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE 
NOTES FROM MY SADDLE-BAGS. 


BY A MISSIONARY ON THE PRAIRIES. 





Tur prairie over which my road lay was just 
mingling its sea-like outlines with the purple 
haze of the horizon, and was becoming so indis- 
tinct to the vision that it might have been taken 
for the ocean in the twilight obscurity; while 
groups of oaks here and there looked like dark 
islands. A few stars had begun to tremble, and 
over the level expanse of prairie was visible the 
bright light of a blacksmith’s shop, shining like 
a planet just risen. The path was lonely, and 
as lonely I felt in my saddle as I had once before 
felt in an open boat at wight on the star-lit sea. 

My pony quickened her pace as she saw the 
light, and after a mile’s smart riding I could see 
the outline of a low roof on the verge of a little 
wood, just where the prairie bended towards the 
river. 

At this moment two persons drew near on 
horseback, coming towards me. They were a 
young man and young woman, and were con- 
versing in low tones. The girl was mounted 
upon a large white horse, and her companion 
rode a handsomely-formed mule. 

“Good evening, sir,” said he, in a cheerful 
tone, as we met each other. 

There was not light enough for me to sce 
their features, but there was an indescribable air 
about the female that convinced me she was very 
fair. As they went on I heard them talking and 
laughing, and more than once the sweet, clear 
laugh of the girl reached my ears. 

“ Lovers, I dare say,” I said, in my thoughts, 
“and are going to the next plantation.” 

This I had passed about four miles back across 
the prairie ; and besides the planter’s house were 
a woodman’s hut, a rude country meeting-house 
bors; a prairie hannet> *™* ~e"8? na 

In a few minutes I reached the blacksmith’s 
open door. The fire was not now blazing, but 
going down, and Wat Cameron, the young 
smith, was walking up and down his shop with 
a hasty and angry step; and the gleaming coals 
of his furnace cast a wild glare upon an angry 
brow. , 

He was so absorbed in his own gloomy thoughts 
that I approached unheard, and heard him mut- 
ter, “ They shall never see the day !” 

At this moment the footfall of my pony rung 
against a fragment of iron on the ground, and 
he looked quickly up. F 

“ Who’s there ?”’ he demanded, almost fiercely. 

“Tt is me, Cameron,” I answered; for I was 
known to him, having only the week before had 
my pony shod by him on my way up, and twice 
lodged at his neat little cabin near his shop, for 
the blacksmith entertained belated travellers with 
such accommodation and fare as he had, though, 
being a young bachelor, his housekeeping was 
rather of the border sort; but as he was a good 
huntsman, and game was plenty, venison and 
wild turkey were seldom wanting at his board. 

Cameron’s father had been an old Indian fight- 
er, and after the wars had settled in a rough, un- 
thrifty kind of way upon a body of rich land 
bordering the prairie; but what with his own 
free habits, and the wild life of his son Watkins, 
in dissipating every few weeks at the river town 
of Aberdeen, fifteen or eighteen miles distant, 
there remained but a few acres after the old man’s 
death, which took place at a shooting-match over 
the creek, for having lost at every shot, and en- 
raged by drink, he quarrelled with the winner, 
and was only prevented from killing him dead 
with his rifle by the quick eye and hand of the 
other, who fired half x second before him. Wat, 
his son, was absent at the time, but on his return 
took up the feud, and not being able te kill his 
father’s murderer, quarrelled with his son, a fine, 
cheerful, brave young fellow, and not being able 
to provoke him to hostilities, one day fired at him 
as he passed his shop, but missing him killed his 
horse. 

“Well, Wat,” said the young man, quietly, as 
he disengaged himself from the saddle, “ I hope 
you will let my mare go as an offset to the old 
men. I could not well afford to lose her, but let 
it stop here and be even-tie.”” 

Cameron made no reply, but sullenly dropping 
his rifle into the hollow of his arm, he passed 
through his shop and out into the woods. 

This occurred two years prior to the evening 
on which I drew rein at Cameron’s door. In 
the interim, within a few months past, the daugh- 
ter of a farmer, in good circumstances, who had 
been to one of the lower counties to school for 
four years, returned in all the bloom and grace 
and intelligence of a sprightly young lady, and 
was soon recognized as the belle of the prairies. 
Cameron, who was himself a tall, good-looking 

fellow, with a bright black eye and jet hair, first 
saw her as pne day she rode by with her father, 
both on horseback. He stopped to speak with 
Cameron about a plough, and the daughter, be- 
ing introduced, the voung smith was instantly 











bewildered by her beauty, at the same time an- 
noyed at the cold and scarcely recognizing nod 
whereby she acknowledged his deferential and 
blushing bow. 

In that country, aristocracy of occupation is 
wholly unknown, and a young blacksmith of 
good character could sit an equal at the cotton 
grower’s table. Among country people, labor 
and mechanical employment does not degrade. 
“A man is a man for a’ that.” 

Paul Randolph, at whom Cameron had shot, 
was a small planter, but on his road-side he car- 
ried on a wheelwright’s trade also ; so the young 
men were on equal social footing. A few days 
passed and Watkins Cameron resolved to make 
some errand to the house of the prairie beauty, 
for he had done nothing else but think of her, 
and dream of her, and build palaces of the im- 
agination, in which she was to reign the queen. 

Mounted upon a fine horse, and dressed in his 
best apparel, Cameron alighted at the gate one 
Sunday evening, and was received by the farmer 
with a cordial shake of the hand. The young 
lady, Katherine Deerfield, or ‘“ Kate,” as she 
was termed, did not recognize in the well-dress- 
ed and handsome young wooer the blacksmith 
in his shirt sleeves and leather apron, and re- 
ceived him with a grace and civility that greatly 
flattered him. She had not heard his name dis- 
tinetly, but half an hour afterwards when it was 
spoken by her father, a change immediately came 
over her face, and coldness and reserve took the 
place of her previous frankness. It was too ap- 
parent to Cameron not to be felt, and without 
being able to divine the cause, he vainly tried to 
converse with her, but finding her answers brief 
and repelling, he arose, deeply mortified and 
vexed, and took his leave, haughtily and angrily 
bowing to her. 

He galloped homeward actoss the prairies ina 
rage. His horse was white with foam, and pant- 
ing as if he had run a race, when he drew rein at 
his own door. 

“Proud minx! she scorns the blacksmith !” 
he muttered, as he entered his cabin. “1 will 
humble her! She did not know me at first, it 
seems. So, perhaps she has an admirer, and can 
do without me. Whoever it is, we are foes to 
the knife-hilt!” 

Not many days afterwards, Cameron’s suspi- 
cions were confirmed. Kate Deerfield had an 
admirer, and he was none other than Paul Ran- 
dolph, a man he loved not well. From the hour 
this intelligence reached him he became gloomy, 
sullen and unsocial. He kept his secret in his 
heart, but those who had occasion to go to his 
shop were heard to say that, “ Wat would do his 
work, but never a civil word gave he to any 
comer, high or low.” : 

It was not the mere “blacksmith” that Kath- 
erine treated coldly on the Sunday evening we 
have before alluded to, but the assassin, the man 
who had fired, with intent to ill, at Paul Ran- 
dolph—for Paul was already received as her ad- 
mirer before the visit of Watkins—and her 
frank, generous nature led her to show at once 
her contempt of a man of a spirit and temper 
Wee abso qwas' also" dndtaeeeroance character. 
chant of the next village, who pretended busi- 
ness with her father in order to make suit to the 
daughter ; but she had but one heart, and it was 
given to Paul, who had been her “ lover” when 
both were children, and before she left her fa- 
ther’s roof to go to the boarding-school from 
which she had returned the beauty of the prai- 
ries. All the young men, to be sure, who saw 
her at the country church, fell in love with her, 
and she was more talked of and visited than 
any other maiden of the prairies. She was at- 
tractive by her amiable temper, beauty of fea- 
tures, goodness of heart, intelligence and fine 
spirits. She was so agreeable to all (save Cam- 
eron) that every youth fancied that himself was 
the only one favored with her sweetest and most 
winning smile. Yet Kate was not a flirt. Her 
good nature made it hard for her to treat with 
coldness any one who sought her society. Her 
whole heart was Paul’s ; but her smiles were like 
the sunshine, dispensed to all within her influ- 
ence. Being an only child, she was an heiress 
for that part of the world, and probably would 
bring a “fortune” of fifteen thousand dollars to 
the successful suitor for her hand. But the 
young men thought only of her beautiful face ; 
and Paul had not a selfish feeling in his heart. 
Cameron’s motives were not apparent; but the 
young merchant evidently had an eye to the fif- 
teen thousand dollars and “enlarging his busi- 
ness ;” at least that was whispered, for he was a 
parsimonious and “ hard man.’ 

Having thus initiated the reader into the an- 
tecedents of the parties to my narrative, I will 
now resume the thread of the story which I have 
to tell. 

Upon alighting at the shop of the blacksmith, 
he said in a growling and very disagreeable way : 
“Yon had better go on! I don’t want any trav- 
ellers in my house to night.” : 

“Thayve ridden hard to reach here, Mr. Cam- 
eron, and can go no further, as it is ten miles to 
the next place that entertains people ; and the 
rain storm, now rising in the west, will be upon 
me before I go three miles.” 

The man looked at me steadily a moment, and 
then said, sharply : 

“Alight! But I have no supper.” 

“It matters not so I have shelter,” was my 
cheerful reply, as I led my horse through his 
shop towards a small stable in the rear, where my 
pony had lodged before, when the master of the 
place was in better humor than he seemed to be 
now. I found his own horse there with his foot 
bound up, and very lame. 

“You met a couple of people riding across the 
prairie /” he said, as I came back and was asking 
him about his horse’s lameness. 

Yoas** 

“ Did you know them ?” 

“No. They were a young man and woman.” 

“ Were they riding fast?” 

“No; ata walk.” 

“Yes,” he muttered, “they will take their 
time! They will not hurry! 
dally !” 

“Who were they, Cameron ?” 

“How should I know? It was dark when they 
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went past here,” he answered, with a rude and 
savage tone. “But go in—go in! I will see 
after your horse!” 


next to his shop. The house consisted of two 
rooms only, plainly furnished. 
rooms were three beds. 
supper, and as there was no light but that of the 
stars, I had no notion in sitting up; and being 
fatigued with a long day’s ride, I at once went 
to bed, while he went out, closing the door, and 
saying : 


“ Don’t feel uneasy about your horse. I will 


you.” 

I soon fell asleep on one of the narrow mat- 
tresses filled with pine-leaf stuffing; but I was 
suddenly awakened by I know not what start- 
ling dream—for though I found myself sitting 
up in bed, I could not recall any part of the 
dream that must have made me wake so singu- 
larly. All was quiet; but the room was at in- 
tervals illumined by vivid lightning, and I heard 
distinct peals of sharp thunder. The flashes 
soon became so incessant that I could not sleep, 
and the thunder drew nearer and grew heavier, 
so that the house trembled. I looked at my 
watch by a flash of lightning, and saw that it 
was but half past eight o’clock. I had not been 
in bed therefore three quarters of an hour. I 
got up and dressed, and finding a pine knot, 
lighted it by a match from a box that I always 
carried in my saddle-bags. I then took from 
them a book, ana began to read. The wind 
now began to be heard, and desirous that my 
pony should be well sheltered from the gathering 
storm, I went to open the outer door to go out, 
but found it fast on the other side. Cameron 
was not in his bed, and had evidently locked me 
in without thought. Finding that I could not 
open the door, I raised a window and stepped 
out, but had no sooner touched the ground than 
two large dogs sprung towards me ferociously 
and compelled me to regain the window for safe- 
ty. It soon commenced raining in torrents, and 
I continued quietly to read by my pine knot, sup- 
posing that Cameron might be in his shop doing 
some late work, though I had heard neither 
hammering iron nor the ring of anvil. 5 

I read for an hour and a half, and the storm 
having gone over, the thunder ceased, and the 
skies bright with stars, I yielded to a returning 
disposition to sleep, and was about to go into 
the room where my bed was when I heard a fast 
galloping along the prairie road towards the 
shop. I looked out through the low window 
and saw a man throw himself at a leap from a 
white horse, and disappear with it round the an- 
gle of the shop. In the obscurity I could not 
tell who it was, but I thought the horse, being 
white and smalf, looked very much like mine; 
that is, I did not expect it to be mine, but I 
thought of my pony when I sawit. In a few 
seconds I heard Cameron’s horse neigh, as if 
another horse had joined him in the stable. 

“It is some wet rider who has been out in the 
storm,” I said, mentally ; “and I will make up 


pine to my blazing knot, I kindled a bright fire 
in a moment upon the hearth. I had hardly 
done so, when I heard a quick tread on the gal- 
lery, the door was unlocked and flew open, and 
Cameron entered. 

His appearance startled me. His face wore an 
expression unlike that I had ever seen on human 
features ; his eyes were fiery, and his whole figure 
looked as inspired with a demon. 

“What are you up for?” 

“The rain would not let me sleep, Cameron,” 
Tanswered. “Here is a fire to dry you; I see 
you are wet through.” 

“Dry me! How do you knowI have been 
out?” he asked, furiously. ‘“ Have you been 
watching me, you confounded spy?” and he ad- 
vanced, as if he would seize me by the throat. 

““No, Mr. Cameron, I have not been out. 
You locked me in too securely for that,” said I, 
smiling. 

“Then you tried to get out, hey?” and his 
clenched fists approached my face, and as they 
did so, I saw that the shirt wristband of one hand 
was red with blood. 

The idea instantly occurred to me that he had 
been fighting with some one, and hence this 
blood, his rage, and angry appearance. 

“T was going out to see that my pony was 
well sheltered from the storm.” 

“You were, hey?” he said, with an inde- 
scribable evil look. “ You have not been ont, 
then ?” he said, in a more calm tone. 

No.” 

“Well, it is good you did not, for my dogs 
would have torn you to pieces! That is the 
reason I locked you in—for your safety, you 
see!” and he tried to laugh, but the effort pro- 
duced the glare of a devil’s smile. 

His language, his violent manner, the wild- 
ness of his disordered appearance, made a dis- 
agreeable impression upon me. I thought it best 
to be silent and retire at once—especially when 
I saw him take a bottle from his cupboard, and 
pour out a tumbler-full of whiskey, and drink it 
down. He made no objections to my retiring, 
and in order not to be intruded upon by him in 
the night I locked my door. For an hour or 
more I heard him walking up and down the 
floor, talking incoherently, and sometimes break- 
ing forth into the most appalling curses. 

Suddenly a horseman hailed the house from 
the read. He started, and I heard him cock his 
rifle before he opened the window to reply. 

“Can I lodge here to-night?” asked the trav- 
eller, in a shrill, thin voice. 

“No. Don't open my doors for anybody af- 
ter dark. Allin bed; been in bed since sunset! 
Nobody goes out or in after night on these prem- 
ises. Ride on. Aint you Mr. Bassett /” 

“Yes,” said the shrill voice. 
self by falling.” 

“Then be off, or I'll set my bloodhounds on 
you!” 

The man was heard to gallop forward in haste, 
and Cameron, shutting the window, sullenly 
muttered : ; 

“Miserable shop-keeper! 


“T’ve hurt my- 


He dare to look 





that way! Let him go on and get her to bind 


Thu, speaking, he led the way at a quick step | 
into the small log dwelling that stood in the yard | 


feed her well, though I have got nothing for | 


In one of the 
As I was to have no | 





up his hurts! He'll find a night’s lodging 
there! Go—Satan sent him this way !” 

I heard nothing more. 
In the morning I was roused by his hoarse voice 


Sleep overcame me. 


“Come, get up, stranger! It is time you were 
travelling.” 

In a quarter of an hour I was in my saddle, 
and> on my way towards the town. Cameron 
had saddled my pony for me, and brought it to 
the door as if wishing to see me off. The mon- 
ey T offered him for my lodging he refused with 
acurse ; but as I was moving off ke said, fixing 
his eyes upon my face : 

“You know I was at home all night—remem- 
ber it, will you ?” he added, in a menacing way, 
that surprised me. “ If any one asks you if you 
met Bassett the traveller, you can tell him he 
passed by here last night, riding across the 
prairie on his way to Deerfield’s.” 

About noon I reached town, and had forgotten 
by the next morning my stormy night at Cam- 
eron’s, when I was told by one whom I met in 
the street, that Katherine Deerfield had been 
found murdered on the prairie, a mile from her 
father’s house, and that Paul Randolph had 
been arrested as the murderer. The intelligence 
filled me with surprise and horror. <A short 
time before I had passed the two riding home- 
ward, both in the liveliest spirits; and now to 
hear that one was murdered and the other a 
murderer, almost petrified me with surprise. 

Upon particular inquiry, I learned that Paul’s 
horse had come galloping up to the house of 
farmer Deertield in the midst of the storm, a 
sight which alarmed the family, and immediately 
Mr. Deertield and two of his servants started to 
see what had become of Paul and his daughter, 
whom he was expecting under his escort. Half 
amile from the house they met Paul on foot. 
He was in a state of the wildest excitement, and 
immediately reported that about half an hour 
before, as he and Kate were riding along within 
a mile of home, and were about to quicken their 
pace to escape the storm, a horseman, mounted 
on a small white animal, rode rapidly up, passed 
them by a wide sweep in the prairie, and then 
meeting them, raised a rifle and fired at him. 
That he was wounded in the hand, and dropping 
the rein, his horse startled by the shot, leaped and 
cast him headlong upon the ground. 

“In a moment,” said Paul, “I was upon my 
feet, only to see the assassin with the rein of 
Kate’s horse in his grasp, and riding off with 
her at full speed straight out into the open prairie. 
My horse was gone, and although I pursued 
they were soon lost to view in the obscunty. I 
still held on in pursuit, when in a ditterent direc- 
tion I heard a shriek afar off, and the report of a 
gun or pistol. Bewildered, faint from bleeding, 
and not knowing in what direction to seek her, 
I made my way hither to give the alarm and get 
horses to recover your daughter.” 

This was the account given by Paul. Mr. 


murderer.” And when I afterwards recalled 


night I 


spent beneath his roof, and his strange words 


carefully all the cireumstances of the 


and conduct, then, so unaccountable, | was as 
well convinced of the deed being done by his 
hand, as if I had been an eye witness 

He, himself, influenced by the suspicion that 
always is attached to guilt, and fearing lest Paul 
might clear himself, had talked a great deal 
about Bassett’s having crossed the prairie. And 
se frequently did he speak of it,*that those 
friends of Paul, who disbelieved bis guilt, sus 
pected Bassett the trader to be the guilty per 
son—for they knew he had been rejected by the 
maiden, and therefore might have a motive in 
avenging himself. Therefore there were two 
parties suspected by the public, but Paul was 
the only one under arrest. 

But Bassett, hearing of the suspicion, proved 
by two gentlemen that they had overtaken and 
joined him at the smith’s, and that they had 
kept on together in the storm and reached Oko- 
lena, and put up at the same inn, an alibi to 
which the innkeeper bore testimony. This tact 
being established, Paul was regarded as the 
guilty man; even his friends were beginning to 
falter in their confidence, believing him to have 
been the murderer, actuated to the deed by some 
unaccountable impulse of jealousy. 
for his accusers to account for the wound in his 
hand by charging him with intlicting it upon 
himself to give color to the deed he had done. 
On this circumstantial evidence, Paul, after suf- 
fering two months’ imprisonment, was arraigned 
to answer for life or death. 

The trial continued to the afternoon of the 
second day, and every step seemed to fasten the 
guilt of murder upon the lover, who had been 
last seen with her. I was in court, also, having 
been summoned as a witness to state what [ 
heard and saw when I met them on the prairie. 
But had I not been summoned I should have 
been present from another motive, as the sequel 
will explain. The prosecution on the part of 
the State having got through with its part of the 
evidence, all of which was purely circumstantial, 
but which seemed to carry full conviction to the 
minds of the court and spectators of the guilt of 
the prisoner, Paul’s counsel now took up the 
line of defence on the part of his chent. He 
spoke eloquently of the excellent character of 
the accused, of the well-known attachment ex- 
isting between him and Miss Deertield. He 
stated that the marriage was soon to have taken 
place, and the idea that a sudden quarrel, as sug- 
gested by the plaintiff, while they rode along in 
lively humor, could not have ended in such a 
tragical and dreadful way. The murderer must 
be looked for otherwise! Were there no motives 
which could lead any person to do the deed? 
Had she never given mortal offence to any young 
man? Lovers rejected are more likely to be 
enemies to a maiden than a lover accepted—a 
husband betrothed and on the eve of marriage. 


It was easy 





Deertield having without delay 1 Paul 
on one of the servant’s horses, and sent him 
back to call others to assist in the pursuit, the 
party rode swiftly in the direction in which Paal 
had heard the oon and shat and eh -b-t-l. aM. 
rather and lover were intensely exciteu. But 
few words were spoken as they dashed onward 
at the highest speed of their horses. When 
they reached the place about where the shrick 
had been heard, they shouted and called the 
maiden by name ; but there was no sound heard 
in response. Almost beside themselves with 
their suspense and the danger surrounding her, 
they rode rapidly in various directions across the 
prairie, at intervals calling, and then pausing to 
listen. 

Suddenly they heard a distant neighing, and 
galloped precipitately in the direction whence it 
came. They had not ridden a quarter of a mile, 
when they discovered a dark object on the open 
field, and drawing near they saw that it was a 
horse. In a moment they were at its side. 

“My daughter’s horse !” cried the father, with 
emotion. “ Now, where is my child ?” 

“ What is that upon the ground ?”’ exclaimed 
aul. 

Both discovered the object at the same instant, 
and both sprung to the ground By the star light 
they could see that it was a female form. Paul 
and the father rushed forward. They stopped, 
and recognized Katherine Deerfield! Her pulse 
was still!—her heart cold! Her bosom was wet 
with blood. She had been shot through the 
heart! 

We draw a veil over this scene of grief and 
horror; the father’s anguish, the lover’s grief 
and rage, pen and ink cannot express. 

They took her up and laid her lifeless form 
upon her horse, and walking beside it bore her 
to her home. 

It would be impossible to describe the feeling 
which agitated the neighborhood when the sad 
news flew from ear to ear. The house was 
thronged all the next morning. The lovely dead 
girl was robed in white and laid in the hail, and 
all eyes that gazed wept; and none more freely 
than those of the numerous young men, who, 
hearing of her murder, had come to see her, and 
learn the dreadful particulars. Among the visi- 
tors was Watkins Cameron, carefully dressed, 
and full of condolence ; nor did he fail to lay 
great stress upon the fact that he had seen her 
pass the evening before with Paul Randolph, 
just before the storm. 

In the absence of any definite direction in 
which to look for the author of such a murder, 
it was easy for envy and jealousy to think of 
and speak of this fact, till at length the suspicion 
so grew that the young lover, who was over- 
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whelmed with grief, and had sought the private 
apartment of the house to weep with the father, 
was intruded upon and arrested, charged with 
the murder. His amazement made him dumb, 
and his silence and confusion were construed | 
into positive guilt. 

At length the day of trial came. The court 
was crowded to suffocation, for the whole coun- 
ty was deeply interested. Paul! had been kept 
He was in good cheer, save the sor- 
row that the ernel death of her he 
to weigh down his heart 


in prison. 





loved caused 
Singularly enough, 
no suspicion had been directed towards Camer- 





on, except by me—for in the moment I heard of 





the murder, I said in my heart, “ Cameron is the 


Had the deceased Miss Deerfield offended any 
one? Young men of honor and right feeling 
do not harbor malice because a young girl ex- 
revoses ner choice of anotuer. But there are 
unprincipled and heady voung fellows who hate 
where before they admired! The records of 
criminal courts contain many reports of trials 
where lovers rejected have in revenge taken the 
life of the rejector of their suit, especially when 
another has been preferred. The circumstances 
connected with the late murder show that it was 
a twofold murder in intention. It looked like a 
discarded lover’s vengeance, for he first attempt- 
ed-the life of her wooer, and then destroyed her! 
Who in this community was likely, from what is 
known of his antecedents, to have been a re- 
vengeful lover? Who has been heard to use 
vindictive language against both the deceased 
and the prisoner at the bar? Who is well known 
to have been rejected by her, and also to have 
been long an enemy to the defendant—nay, once 
attempted his life? Isee that some eyes tarn 
towards my friend, Mr. Bussett, but public opin- 
ion, as well as his examination before a jusuce, 
has showed that he had no part in this deed. 
(Glances, not a few, were also directed towards 
Cameron, who was in court.) But he would 


longer in suspense. 

The counsel for the defendant then called in 
succession four witnesses, young men, ull of 
whom testified that at various times, and more 
than once, they had heard Watkins Cameron 
utter oaths, when in his cups, against Paul Ran- 
dolph and Katherine Deertield. One testitied 
that he hoped that some good rifle would put a 
ball through his head before he married her! 
Another testified that he had said that he would 
rather see her drowned in the Red Sea before 
she should marry a man that he hated as he did 
Paul Randolph. 
he was in Cameron’s shop, and saw him running 


A third testitied that one day 


bullets, as he said, to kill deer; but taking up 
one of the bullets that had burned him, he stiow- 
ed it to witness and said, “ That he would be a 
happy man to see that bullet go through Paul 
Randolph's heart!" A fourth, among other tes 
limony, gave evidence that he was having his 
horse shod one day by Cameron, when Mr 
Deertield and his daughter rode past. “ ‘There 
goes a girl I will either marry or murder!” said 
Cameron, who was then somewhat under the 
influence of drink. 

The eyes of the court were by this time fixed 
upon the young blacksmith, who sat with a stern 
face and iron brow, not moving a muscle, en- 
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onsmous and 





deavoring to appear wholly 
different. 


his bosom. 


in- 


But a voleano of rage burned beneath 


This testimony, however, did not weigh against 
the fact that Paul was last seen with her, and 
that blood was on his hand. My testimony was 


at length called for, and under oath I pave a de- 


tailed account of the events of the wight passe 
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when the counsel for the prisoner 

another Witness, Tt was Bassett, ¢ 
He testified that after leaving the bi 
shop, on being refused shelter, and | 
afterwards overtaken by the two trave 

rode on rapidly together, putting thet: 
a canter to get shelter from the storm 

About a mile before react 
field's house, he said that seeing somet 
ish on the black groand of the prairie, 
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and in the most violent and indescribable man- 
ner, denied all I had said, with terrible oaths and 
execrations, and was beginning to charge me 
with not having reached his house until a/ter the 
storm, and that if Paul Randolph was not the 
murderer of the girl, 7 was. 

At length the court compelled him to be silent 
and sit down ; but he had to be held in his seat 
by two constables, as he fuamed and writhed like 
a chained tiger, and swore he would have my 
blood and the life of every witness who had 
testified against him. 

A complete revulsion was now effected. But, 
though suspicion had now a new object, yet the 
prisoner had not been able to prove his inno- 
cence. The strongest efforts were made by the 
attorney for the prosecution—as if his own hon- 
or and credit depended on hanging the prisoner 
at the bar—to turn the tide again against Paul. 
The court seemed to be dividing and hesitating, 
when the counsel for the prisoner called up 
another witness. It was Bassett, the trader. 
He testified that after leaving the blacksmith’s 
shop, on being refused shelter, and being soon 
afterwards overtaken by the two travellers, they 
rode on rapidly together, putting their horses to 
a canter to get shelter from the storm as soon as 
could be. About a mile before reaching Deer- 
field’s house, he said that seeing something whit- 
ish on the black ground of the prairie, he thought 
it looked like a dollar, and he stopped and got 
down to see. But it was a piece of paper, and 
as he thought it might possibly be a bank note— 
he could not well see—he put it into his waist- 
coat pocket to examine it when he should get to 
a light, for he never passed any pieces of paper 
without looking at them. (Here there was a 
slight smile observed on the faces of some who 
knew the trader’s parsimony and love for 
money.) 

“T was not a minute behind my companions ; 
nay, as was proved before at the justice’s court, 
one of them stopped with me to see what I got 
down for. The next morning I had forgotten 
the paper, and thought no more of it until I 
heard that a murder had been committed on the 
prairies. This reminded me of what I had 
picked up, and looking at it I saw that it was 
crumpled and burnt with powder, and was a 
piece of an almanac. It also had a part of a 
name on it.”” 

Here a visible start made by Cameron drew 
the eyes of many towards him, and they saw 
that he was pale as death. 

“T showed the paper to no one for I had my 
own thoughts, but went with it directly to the 
counsel, who I heard had been engaged by the 
prisoner at the bar, and placed it in his hand, as 
I thought it might lead to the discovery of the 
person who fired the shot. Upon going with the 
lawyer to the place where I picked it up, I found 
that it was where Paul Randolph had said he 
had been shot. After consultation with the law- 
yer and sheriff we took an opportunity when we 
knew Cameron was in town, to ride out to his 
house, for the words written on the piece of 
wadding were ‘weRON.’ This was, of course, 
guide enough for our surmises. We entered the 
house and found hanging above his mantel-piece, 
an almanac, on the back of which was written 
‘“Warkrns Ca,’ and putting the pieces together 
we found that they matched perfectly, both as to 
the writing and the printed parts, which had 
been torn. There was also another portion torn 
out of the almanac, which we then knew nothing 
of !” 

A murmur mingled with excitement now ran 
through the court room. There was not a hu- 
man eye that Cameron was not the abhorrent 
object of. He hung his head, with all his brave- 
ry; and when Paul’s counsel, taking from his 
pocket-book the torn almanac, and held it up 
and placed the piece where it belonged, the ex- 
citement in the court-room was so great that the 
sheriff had to aid the bench in calling the multi- 
tude to order. 

It was now objected that though it could be 
proven that it was Cameron who fired at and 
wounded Randolph, this was an old feud. and 
could have nothing to do with the death of the 
young girl; that her murder was quite another 
and distinct affair, and was not of necessity 
committed by the one who fired at Paul Ran- 
dolph. This argument, however, was silenced 
by the production of Dr. ,» as a 
witness for the defendant. His testimony was 
that he had extracted the ball, which had been 
proved to fit Cameron’s bullet-mould exactly. 
(And here the bullet was exhibited to the court, 
and shown to fit the mould.) In opposition to 
this evidence it was suggested by the prosecuting 
attorney that another person might have got pos- 
session of one of those bullets; that a ball from 
Cameron’s bullet-mould might have been fired 
from the prisoner’s gun. 

But the counsel for the prisoner was not yet 
defeated. The coroner was called by him to the 
stand and testified that he had taken from the 
dress, near the wound, the wadding of the gun, 
and that he had kept it, as likely to be of use in 
the trial ; that he had seen the torn almanac, and 
that it proved to be the other part which had 
been torn off. Here the wadding was produced. 
It fitted the second page of the almanac letter 
to letter! 

“What need of further witness?” cried the 
counsel for the prisoner. And turning to the 
jury, he said: “1s the prisoner at the bar guilty 
or not guilty ?” 

Before the court could interpose to check this 
tregulurity, the jury rose and shouted : 

“Not guilty !”’ 

“ Not guilty!” cried the people, with loud en- 
thusiasm ; and while some rushed towards Paul, 
who was almost overcome with surprise and 
joy, others made a leap towards Watkins Cam- 
eron, who was desperately trying to reach an 
open window to make his escape. 

In vain the call of the court to order! In 
vain the struggles of the blacksmith! He was 
seized by a dozen infuriated hands, and cries of 
“Lynch him! hang him to the next tree !”” rung 
through the court house. 

In « moment he was dragged out through the 
front door, followed by half the people, whose 
rage and vengeance were as irresistible as a 








gathered about him with the deepest joy. The 
court was broken up, rather than adjourned, and 
for a few moments congratulations, mingled 
with execrations against Cameron, prevailed. 

Suddenly there was a cry outside that they 
were hanging the blacksmith! A rush was made 
for the door! The judge shouted for order, and 
to the sheriff and officers to arrest the man, and 
hold him in custody for a fair trial. But their 
voices might as well have been thrown at the 


space of time the mob, consisting mostly of 


taken a rope from a horse, tied by it to a tree 
and slipped it in a noose around the wretched 
man’s neck, whe implored, and begged, and en- 
treated, and finally shricked for mercy. Heed- 
less of his cries and terrors, they knew neither 
mercy nor compassion. 

“You would have hanged Paul Randolph, 
you double assassin!’ cried one. ‘“ Hang now 
yourself!” 

“You showed no mercy to her! You have 
none from us! All ready there, men?” cried 
another. 

“ All ready!’ was the response from a dozen. 
“Up with him, then !” 

Tn an instant he was raised off the ground by 
the line, strongly run within the hands of some 
of his executioners, and his cries for mercy—for 
time to say a prayer—were suffocated in his 
throat. A loud shout of revenge accomplished 
filled the air as he swung between earth and 
heaven. Ina few moments the body ceased to 
struggle, and hung dead from the limb. 

Leaving the blackened corpse to swing in the 
night wind, the crowd escorted Paul to his 
house with mad rejoicings. 

Thus terminated one of the most extraordinary 
trials, and the most fearful tragedy, that the 
southwest country has known. It occurred 
many years ago, and illustrates a case of cir- 
cumstantial evidence against circumstantial evi- 
dence such as seldom occurs in the history of 
criminal trials. The proceedings in the courts 
of that day were not marked exactly with that 
regularity of progress and order of taking evi- 
dence which would have pleased Chief Justice 
Hale ; but these. things are now improved and 
the courts of this region are at the present time 
conducted by the same rules that distinguish 
those in the older portions of the Union. Lynch- 
ing is also abated, and the authority of the law 
is everywhere respected and recognized. 
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ANNE’S FRIENDS: 


FALSE PRIDE AND TRUE. 





BY AGNES LESLIE. 


“Tue idea of your choosing a dress-maker’s 
occupation, Anne; ’t's perfectly outrageous! I 
shouldn’t have thought it of you—it’s positively 
unkind ;” and the speaker paused and regarded 
her young cousin ,Anne Desmond, with increas- 
ing ire, as she remarked her cool indifference. 

“Why don’t you speak, Anne ?”’ she went on, 
as that young lady continued her work quietly, 
without replying ; “one would think you were 
ahout conferring some great honor upon your 
family by your lofty manner, instead of degrad- 
ing it!” 

A flitting smile passed over Miss Desmond’s 
delicate face. 

“T have told you before, Cousin Fanny, that 
it was the best thing I could do. Why need to 
waste words upon it ?”” 

“The best thing you can do, indeed! Can't 
you play upon the piano—can’t you paint, and 
draw, and talk in two or three languages ?” 

“ Yes, I can play the last new polka or song, 
provided it isn’t very difficult. I can paint 
a little with crayons, and I can say it’s a fine 
day, and bon soir in French and Italian. What 
a teacher of all these accomplishments I should 
make!” and the flitting smile ended in a scorn- 
ful laugh. 

“You underrate yourself Anne, [ know. 
Why, I heard Frank Hunter say last winter, 
that your voice was the sweetest contralto he 
ever heard.” 

“That may be, but a good voice wont make 
a good teacher.” 

“You are too provoking, Anne, I declare. 
Do tell me what particular vocation you think 
you have for dress-making, then,” said Miss 
Fanny Harper, sarcastically ; but the sneer did 
not affect Anne Desmond in the least—she an- 
swered as lightly as if it had been unspoken. 

“ O, I have considerable taste I believe, in all 
due modesty for anything of that kind; you 
know I always made Nurse Harris’s caps, and 
got up my own party dresses.” 

“J guess you'll find it’s another thing to get 
up everybody’s party dresses !” 

“I dare say I shall, Fanny,” answered Anne, 
with the least touch of sadness in her tone. 

“ Then do for pity’s sake give it up, and act 
like a rational being.” 

“Now, Fanny, it wont do any good for you 
to talk. Ihave made up my mind, and I shall 
abide by it.” 

“ To be a dress-maker ?” 

“A dress-maker’s apprentice at first !” 

“Well, you always were perfectly set from a 
child. Ihope you'll get somebody to master 
that iron will some of these days.” 

“Not where my duty is concerned—no man 
or woman shall ever acquire that influence 
over me.” 

“Well, I’ve done trying, and now mean to 
wash my hands of you. I’ve done all I could. 
I’ve given my advice, and promised to recom- 
mend you as a teacher.” 

How Anne’s royal lips curled at this. 

“And if you persist in this odd whim, you 
must be aware, Anne, that we cannot—” 

“Associate. I understand perfectly, Fanny; 
you needn’t mince the matter,” interrupted 
Anne, very coldly. “I knew from the begin- 
ning how you would feel about this, and I am 
neither angry nor hurt—it is what I always ex- 
pected—'tis your character to do so—we shall 
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Mrs. Harper didn’t know whether to be of- 
fended or not; so she replied with some pique 
in her tones : 

“Well, if you aint the curtest, most unfeeling 
girl Lever saw. You didn’t want me to cry 
about it, did you? How queer you are, Anne 
Desmond ;” and Mrs. Harper rose to go, with a 
secret feeling that Anne was somehow her su- 
perior, spite of poverty, misfortune, and her 
strange whims. 

“ Where are you going to work, Anne?” she 
asked, rather hesitatingly. 

“O not at your dress-maker’s, Fanny, so 


Mrs. Bowen’s in C— street.” 

“Well, good by, you must let me know how 
you get along.” 

“Yes, and when the balance brings me up 
again in the scale of society, Fanny, I suppose 
Ican come and see you.” 

Again Mrs. Harper was nonplussed, as she 
often was with her Cousin Anne, and hastily 
took her leave. Anne Desmond did care for 
the painful necessity that compelled her to seek 
employment when her father died, and, contrary 
to all expectations, left her penniless; but she 
had an active, energetic mind, and one good 
friend, her,nurse house-keeper, and foster mother, 
who would as soon have thought ofdeserting her 
own flesh and blood, as Anne; so the two had 
decided to take a small tenement and furnish it 
with some of the plainest furniture saved from 
the grand sale— thus, with what our heroine could 
earn, together with some property derived from 
the sale of some valuable jewels, pictures and 
trinkets of her own, they would eke out a 
subsistence. 

Anne had fondly imagined that she should _ 
be confined to the work room, but Mrs. Bow- 
en was too well aware of the advantage that 
fine face and lady-like bearing would be to her 
reception room, to consent to this, so after 
certain hours she was transformed to the so- 
called reception room. She made no remark 
at this, but bore it with a humility that was 
far prouder than most people’s pride. One 
day while showing a superb cloak to a young 
belle, the door opened and a lady and gentleman 
entered. Anne did not look up, for it was no 
unusual thing for the male friends of the ladies 
to accompany them, but she was startled when 
the stylish girl she was conversing with, said, 
with great suavity : 

“How do you do, Mrs. Carlisle,” and then 
the pretty head returned the gentleman’s incli- 
nation with a little gratified nod. 

No wonder Anne was startled and interested, 
for this handsome man was Mr. Edward Car- 
lisle, a young lawyer and orator of great talents, 
as she could testify, having heard him lecture 
before the Lyceum that winter. By Mrs. Car- 
lisle’s request, which lady was the sister-in-law of 
the young man’s—Anne put onthe dainty cloak 
and stood while they discussed the form and 
material, perfectly unconscious in her proud 
carelessness, how very becoming the soft ld 


| went on. 


“Desmond,” said Anne, quietly 

The lady bowed in acknowledgement, and 
“It would oblige me very much if you 
could.” 

It was with great satisfaction that Mrs. Car- 
lisle heard Anne’s compliance with this request, 
for she really cared far more about the drese- 
maker than the dresses. She was a very warm- 
hearted, enthusiastic lithe woman, and when 
once interested, was astaunch friend. Contrary 
to all Anne’s experience, when the tea bell rang, 
she was invited very quietly, and in a matter- 
of course-way, to join them. Determined to 
show that skeptical Edward how in earnest she 
was, Mrs. Carlisle introduced the young seam- 
stress like a guest, for a lady—no matter in 
what circle accident had placed her, and the 
hostess felt that it was an easy thing to treat 
heras such. The skeptical Edward could not 
but acknowledge that his young vis-a-vis was a 
very lovely, high-bred woman, perhaps, too, he 
acknowledged she had Ja belle air. The conver- 
sation turned upon lectures, and the last was 
discussed with great interest. 

“Did you hear it, Miss Desmond?” ques- 
tioned Mrs. Carlisle, turning to Anne. 

“No ma’am, I have attended but one this 
winter.” 

“Which was that?” 

“The first.” 

Anne did not blush, as she pronounced this, 
though she was very well aware that the ora- 
tor of that evening was looking at her very 
closely with his bright blue eyes, but his sister- 
in law looked up and said with simplicity : 

“Why, then you heard Edward ; it was funny 
you didn’t recognize him.” 

Anne thought it was very funny, but she 
didn’t say so ; and when the conversation turned 
on something else, she glanced up at the young 
man’s face, and met his arch smile with another 
as arch and sweet, but more evanescent—it was 
enough to make them feel a great deal better 
acquainted than a month of sober conversation, 
and when they retired, as was the usual custom, 
to Mrs. Carlisle’s pretty sitting-room, the young 
gentleman watched Anne secretly, with some 
curiosity to know what was beneath that calm, 
professional exterior ; for one moment the mask 
had been off, and he had had a glimpse of her 
soul; that glimpse only excited the wish to 
learn more, but with drooping head she silently 
worked away at the elegant silks, until at last a 
general silence ensued. At length, Frank, a 
little fellow of eight years, who was looking over 
a book of his father’s, turned to Anne, to whom 
he had taken a wonderfal fancy, with : 

“ What's this? What does it meant” 

It was a sentence of stenography, and our 
heroine, in a very low voice, explained and trans- 
lated it to him, but low as it was, it did not 
escape either Mrs. Carlisle’s or her brother’s 
ears, and that lady looking up from her work, 
said, with some surprise: 

“ That’s an unusual accomplishment for alady, 
Miss D d.”” 





hue was to her rose-tinted complexion; but 
Mrs. Carlisle, with her keen appreciation of beau 
ty, was quite as much struck with the wearer 
as with the garment itself, and turning to her 
companion, who was watching the drays and 
omnibusses with commendable attention, she 
said: “ N’ a’ t’elle pss la belle air, Edward?” 

Tae bright color flushed up to Anne’s oval 
cheek, and the next moment the Parisian nov- 
elty was lying over the back of a chair, and with 
haughty civility she folded her hands and 
awaited farther orders. Pretty little Miss Car- 
lisle had good sense and kind feeling, and her 
distress was only equal to her amazement, as 
she discovered that her handsome shop-woman 
understood French. 

“ How vexatious, Edward ; I had no idea that 
she could understand French. I dare say she is 
a reduced gentlewoman.” 

“Tdare say she is just what she seems, my 
little romantic sister, but you have no idea of 
any other class than your own; republican as 
you profess to be, you yet cannot imagine a 
seamstress understanding French. This is a 
country of public schools, you must remember, 
and your heroine, most likely, is some poor man’s 
daughter, that has passed through one of these, 
and not having a vocation for teaching, or the 
opportunity perhaps, she has cho-en with praise- 
worthy independence, her present profession.” 

“Pshaw! How you bring everything down 
to your plain practical standard.” 

“ It will have to come there in the end, and it 
might first as last, for what I see.” 

“ Pooh, there are exceptions to every rule, 
and I know there is romance connected with that 
girl, the romance at least of—” 

“« Having seen better days,’ that cant phrase,” 
laughed her companion. ‘“O you are bound to 
make a heroine of her, Isee. But democratic 
as you think you are, I am much mistaken, if 
when brought to the test—-ay of her becoming 
a member of our own family, that your repub- 
licanism would materially diminish.” 

“No such a thing, but I am sorry you judge 
me so rashly.”” 

“Nay, my dear ’Bel, not harshly—it is only 
just ; for a woman brought up as you have been 
from infancy, in the midst of luxury, with not 
one reverse of fortune as yet, ’tis next to im- 
possible to view these things as they really are. 
Ispeak about them from experience—for John 
and I carved our way upward, as you know, 
from poverty ” 

“ To distinction, Edward, and that is what I 
honor in you both, your undaunted courage and 
brave taleunts—now wasn’t that romance ?”” 

“No, anything but that; it was steady, un- 
flinching perseverance.” 

“© you horrible old realist!” playfully ex- 
claimed the lady, as she ran up the steps of her 
spacious dwelling, followed by her brother-in-law. 

“Miss Desmond, I wish you would call at 
Mrs. Carlisle’s, on your way home, and see what 
is the trouble with those dresses,”’ and Mrs. Bow- 
en handed Anne a slip of paper with the ad- 
dress written on it. It was an easy matter to 
find that stately residence, and Anne very soon 

was conferring with its mistress. 

“T wish you would stay this evening and alter 


“My father taught it to me,” was the only 
reply 

Mrs. Carlisle glanced across at Edward with 
an expression that said as plainly as looks could 
say—‘she has seen better days,”—and by way 
of leading her on, she said : 

“ What benefit did he think would accrue?” 

“He was a printer, ma’am, it was of great 
assistance to him at times.” 

Poor little Mrs. Carlisle, how her air castle 
crumbled; she had been so sure that Anne’s fa- 
ther was an eminent man and scholar, and she 
could hardly brook with patience, the lurking 
smile at the corners of Edward's mouth, as this 
simple truth was so simply announced. But if 
the young man smiled at his pretty sister’s dis- 
comfiture—he was no less pleased with the no- 
ble simplicity of that reply. 

The work completed, Anne arose to go, she 
quietly accepting his offered escort. Mrs. Car- 
lisle had begun really to feel much interest in An- 
ne, and it was odd how often after this she was 
wanted at her house to retrim or alter some dress. 

“Bel, [have an opportunity to put your vaunt- 
ed republicanism to the test,” and Mr. Edward 
Carlisle threw duwn his book and flung his head 
back to meet his sister’s eyes, not long after this. 

“ Well out with it, some of your teasing non- 
sense, I suppose.” 

“There is no nonsense about it; it is just 
this. Iam going to make Anne Desmond my 
wife, if she will have me.” 

“Why, Edward,” she said, hastily, “I nev- 
er was so surprised in my life; you always 
laughed at my romantic notions regarding her.” 

“T think it is quite a natural thing for a 
young man thrown in the society of a hand- 
some,intellectual woman, to fall in love with her.” 

Mrs. Carlisle laughed. ‘“ How many hand- 
some, intellectual women have you mingled with 
before, pray ?”” 

“Ah, but my time hadn’t come, then, Bel.” 

“Well, you’re a queer lover, anyway; do tell 
me, Edward, if you ever send her flowers, 
books, or any of the delightful trifles lovers cas- 
ually lavish on their sweethearts ?” 

“ Never!” 

“Tknew you hadn’t, you heathen, you!” 

“Hark a moment. I respected her situation 
too much to do so, until I had made her an of- 
fer of my hand. I know too many young 
men who never goany farther with girls in her 
position, than to send them flowers and gifts ; 
if she should accept your humble servant, I 
think you will not find me tardy in loverlike 
accomplishments, Bel.” 

“ You're a noble fellow. I wish you success.” 

“And you will welcome her as a sister ;” he 
said, fixing his bright eyes upon her as he rose 
to leave the room. 

“Yes, indeed I will. I may perhaps have 
felt a little disappointment at first, for as you 
said, it is hard to overcome the influences of 
society, especially when I found it was coming 

home to you, Ned, you whom I have always 
thought too good for anybody, but my own 
noble husband’s father and yours was a carpen- 
ter, Ned, and now I think of it, I believe my 
grandmother was a seamstress, so those that 
live in glass houses shouldn't throw stones. 








them, miss—” 


But where are you going?” 


‘To learu my fate,” he said, smiling half 
comically, half sadly 

“And do you douit the issue 

“T shouldn't be a lover, if 1 did not, beside 
you must remember there has been no tender 
little love passages—no flirting. 1 go without 


any of the sweet securities which accompany 


most lovers, for she is a woman, Bel, who does 


not put fame, fortune, or fine looks in the bal 
ance,—and would most likely say as a character 
said in one of the articles of your favorite Put- 
nam —‘If Shakspeare loved me, and I did not 
love him, how could I marry him?” 

“T shall hate her if she does not accept you,” 
Was the very womanly response, as the young 
man closed the door. 

But dear little Mrs. Carlisle 
pat her threat into execution, for Anne had long 
appreciated that noble-hearted young geatleman, 
too much, so she thought, with many blushes, 

_ for her own peace of mind, A few days after, 
, Edward Carlisle had been an accepted lover, 
Anne was returning from dinner to her work, 
in her much worn, and rather rusty black dress, 
, common shawl, and last year’s bonnet. She 
, usually chose the least frequented street, because 
it was the nearest, but tempted by the warm 
| spring sunshine, and the bright blue sky, she 
turned into the fashionable thoroughfare. 
, Edward Carlisle was standing on the steps of 
| the House, in company with several young 
men, when one of them taking his cigar from 
| | his mouth, said, with a good deal of animation : 
“By Jove, Carlisle, there's a girl fit to be a 
princess by her stately step,” and flinging his 
cigar away, he sprang down the steps, saying, 
| ‘1'lisee her face, or my name’s not Charlie How- 
ell. She works for Mrs. Bowen.” 
; “Not without my leave, Charlie—that girl is 
my affianeed wife,” said Edward Carlisle, with 
sharpness, as he left the astonished group and 
hastily joined Anne. After our heroine had 
served her term out with Mrs. Bowen, which she 
persisted in doing, they were married in church. 
Mrs. Harper was deeply mortified as she re- 
membered the stand she had taken, but she only 
tossed her head, as she said, that ‘ such people 
as the Carlisles could atford to marry anybody.” 
About this time the elder Mrs. Carlisle was 
summoned to her drawing-room to receive a cer- 
tain Mrs. Lofton with her daughter, and Charlie 
Howell. “I know what she’s come for,” she 
said, a little indignant, to her husband. 
“What?” 
“O, to quiz me on account of this mesalliance, 
| as she calls it. She'll tind she’s caught a tartar.” 
“Bravo! Dll risk you against their Paris 
polish.” 
As she had anticipated, Mrs. Lofton, after a 
few common places, said in her smooth tones : 
“Twas so sorry when I heard of your broth- 
er’s marriage.” 
“Sorry! what for?’ We were delighted.” 
“O, of course it is well to make the best of 
such things, but her position was so much be- 
neath you.” 


“1 don’t know what you call position, Mrs. 
Lotion, Wuen yuu ope ve w numa une my 


sister-in-law, highly educated and accomplished, 
being beneath us ; if you allude to her occupation 
I must say it is very poor taste for us Ameri- 
cans to scoffattrade. Why my husband’s father 
| was a carpenter,and I believe your mother learned 
to make coats and pants of my grandmother.” 

This was a home thrust little expected, and 
little relished, but it wouldn’t do to seem offend- 
ed, for besides being a mutual disclosure, Mrs. C. 
was too important a person to get offended with. 

“« By Jove, she’s a sensible woman !”’ exclaim- 
ed Charlie Howell, as they walked home; she 
might teach us all common sense—but there are 
| few asupaienmanien like Mrs. Edward Carlisle.” 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE LITTLE MOURNER. 


BY ANNETTE PARNHAM 


Calm in its silent coffin, 
An infant sleeper lay, 

Tpon whose placid features, 
Still shone life's parting ray. 


White the simple robe he wore, 
And fairest flowers prest 

Pallid brow and sunken cheek, 
And that soft, snowy breast. 


O, beautiful the sleeper, 
Reposing midst the flowers, 
All mindless of earth’s sorrows, 
And of the gliding hours. 


There sat the mourning mother, 
Close by her infant dead ; 

And there the anguished father 
Bowed low his aching head. 


Beside them sat their daughter, 
In ber own little chair; 

Rosy cheeked and ruby lipped, 
The sweetest mourner there. 


She a mourner? Does she know, 
What knows her weeping mother? 
That ne'er again while flowers bloom, 

She'll see her ‘* baby brother?’ 


Prayer is said, the hymn is sung, 
The last fond kiss is given ; 

Mourners leave the silent room, 
Bowed to the will of heaven. 


Like a spirit through the door, 
Baek bounds the little weeper, 

And, springing in a vaeant chair, 
Bends o'er the lovely sleeper. 


Thinking no eye beheld her, 
Deeming no mortal near, 

Quick her farewell kiss she gives, 
And drops her parting tear. 


That sister’s kiss—was ever 
Sadder given to the dead? 

Or e’er upon the pallid brow, 
Sincerer tear-drops shed? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


JOE GRUMMETT'S VISIT TO THE THEATRE. 


BY FREDERICK WARD. 

“T promisen to tell you about that play as I 
seed at the theatre, didn’t I?” said Joe Grum- 
mett, as he came forward from the quarter-deck, 
where he had been receiving some directions 
from the mate. “ Wal, jist come out on the 
jib-boom, and lend me a hand to clap a new 
sarvice onto the jib-stay, and J’ll get the yarn 
on stretch; there’s about an hour’s work to do, 
and we'll hev plenty of time.” Slinging the 
lanyard of a marlinspike and tar bucket round 
his neck, and tossing the serving mallet and a 
big ball of spun-yarn to me, he lazily worked 
himself out upon the spar, whither I followed. 

Having seated ourselves in a comfortable posi- 
tion astride the boom, horse-back fashion, he 


commenced slowly stripping off the old service ; 
1UT JUL, URE BI yURsas catturc, NUEW NOW tO Use 


up time doing a job in pleasant weather. 

“ Wal, let’s see, whereabouts did I leave off ? 
O, yes, I reckerleet,—’twas jist where Nance 
and I had got some seats, wasn’t it? Wal, we 
sets there, waitin’ to see what would happen, 
when we hears a little bell rung, jist abaft the 
big square-sail, and they began to clew it up. 
All hands must have had hold of the gear, for 
the clewlines, buntlines, leachlines, and spilling- 
lines were all manned at once, and the sail was 
rolled up as quick and snug as ever you saw it 
done aboard a man-of war. Why, lord love ye, 
half a dozen men could hev furled it, if it had 
been blowing a hurricane. Jist slew your back 
behind ye, will yer, so’s I kin get tother side of 
the stay.” 

After I had complied with this somewhat 
startling request, Joe proceeded. 

“The name of the first play was Otheller, or 
suthing near the size of that,—one of the plays, 
you know, as was written by Shakespeer, the 
same one as wrote Robinson Crusoe, Jack Shep- 
pard, and the rest of them books they call Mary- 
ats nuvils. As soon as the sail was furled, you 
could see clear across the deck. First there was 
what looked like a street, two or three houses, 
and a building that I took to be a house of cor- 
rection; but it couldn’t hev been meant fer a 
street, neither, for they had green woolen pave- 
ments, and that’s suthing as I never seed in all 
my going about. Pretty soon a couple of chaps 
come in, talking together. It seemed they had 
suthing agin a chap by the name of Moore. I 
found out, afore it was done, as how it was the 
same one that they called Otheller ;—some- 
times they’d call him one name, sometimes 
tother, so I spect his whole name was Otheller 
Moore. ’Taint no great shakes of a name, to 
be sure, but I s’pose they thought it was good 
enough fer a black man. 

“Wal, they kept walkin’ about, and talking to 
each other about this Moore,—it appeared they 
wanted to come some game on him, I couldn’t 
make out what, exactly, but it must have been 
to throw his chest overboard, put tar in his go- 
ashore coat-pockets, or suthing of that kind, to 
spite him. They had on an almighty gallus- 
looking rig, I tell ye. One of ’em had a blue- 
silk shirt, and a pair of yaller drawers, that made 
him look like one of them yaller-legged snipes ; 
then he had a little bit of a cloak, that he’d stole 
from some child, slung over one of his shoulders. 
T’other chap had on a pair of red flannel drawers, 
and atin jacket; but what took my eye was the 
boots they had on ’em. I s’pose they got ’em 
from some brick-layer, or maybe they were hod- 
carriers theyselves. Anyways, they had been 
travelling about where there was mortar, fer the 
lime had took all the color out of ’em, and the 
legs was a slouchin’ down round their feets, like 
as if they were standing in a couple of flower- 
pots. 

“ After a while they heaves to abreast of a 
four-story house, about twelve foot high, and 
begins to hail the crew inside. Whoever it was 
they were after didn’t keer much about turning 
out at first, but they kept yelling ‘breakers and 
pirates,’ so’s to skeer em into it like. Pretty 















soon an old chap sticks his figger-head out of the 
third story winder, which was about five inches 
higher than the heads of the chaps on the green- 
flannel sidewalk, and axed ’em what they want- 
ed. They turned to and began to spin a long 
twister to him, about Otheller’s walking off with 
the slack of his daughter, that made him as 
ravin’ as a foremast hand on a short allowance. 
When the cove in the tin jacket sees what a row 
he has kicked up, he takes his self off out of the 
way, and leaves him with the baby’s cloak to 
have it out alone. In a little while the old cove 
that had been at the winder comes out of the 
door, and half a dozen marines with him, 
each of ’em with a stick in his hand, and one 
end of it blazing, to make a smoke I s’pose, fer 
there was plenty of light without them. 

“ When he seed there was nobody there to be 
afeared of, he began to blow. First he blowed 
everybody and everything an inch high and a 
day old; then he travels fore and aft on the 
green flannel, and looking up to the tops of the 
houses, he goes to work talking to one of the 
chimneys. He said that the gal was his daugh- 
ter, and, what was more, she was a relative of 
his own, and sooner than have such a colored 
son-in-law as Moore was, he’d chuck her over- 
board. 

“When he thought the chimney understood 
all about it, he slews round, and axes yaller-legs 
ef he knows where Otheller has stowed his self? 
He said he did, so they all started off to find 
him, the marines walking as if they’d got jiggers 
in their feet, and the old chap declaring that ef 
so be he finds Moore he’ll cut his tail off, close 
to his ears. 

“As soon as they had gone, somebody whis- 
tled, when the street split in the middle, and 
slid out of sight each side, leaving in the place 
of it another street jist like the first, only instead 
of the house of correction buildin’, there was a 
sort of three cent grog shop; in front of it was 
standin’ the tin jacket chap, who they called 
Tague, and Otheller, who was just another sich 
a looking chap as our eook. 

“ Wal, tin jacket turns to and spins a cuffer 
to Otheller, about how much he thinks of him, 
and what he’d do fer him ef he had a chance. 
While they were chatling away to each other, 
the gal’s dad and his marines comes in from one 
side, and a lootenant they called Casho comes 
in from the other, with more marines, and more 
burnt sticks. The old man pitches right into 
Otheller, and calls him all the no-sailor names 
ever ye heered, and says as how he’d put suthing 
into his darter’s tea as had made a fool of her, 
and, to tell the truth about it, I guess the old 
cock was more than half right, or, what’s more 
likely, the gal wasn’t no great shakes, or she 
would hey got a chap with a cleaner face. 

“The old cove wanted to take Otheller to the 
calaboose, but Casho said as how that would not 
do, anyway, for he must go with him somewhere 
else. He couldn’t do both, so he split the differ- 
ence, and went up to the police court. 

“Soon as they had gone, the bo’sun whistled, 
and the street came to pieces again. Right 
aLuft uf Wlicie Ue ctreot hod hoon, they were 
having the police court, and when they twitched 
the houses away each side, I could see right into 
it. Alot of old codgers was a setting there, 
dressed up in women’s clothes, silk and fur, and 
sich like traps. I thought at first they was 
strong-minded women, but Nance said as how it 
couldn’t be so, fer they had whiskers, tho’ she 
didn’t know but whiskers was one of the women’s 
rights. Howsever, as soon as they began to 
speak, I knowed they couldn’t be strong minded 
women at all, fer they talked quite respectful 
like, and didn’t abuse anybody. 

“T expect they must hev been Rooshuns, 
them chaps, fer they seemed to be in a tremen- 
dous flutter about the Turks. After they had 
talked awhile, the gal’s father comes in, lugging 
along Iague and the fugitive. The old chap 
goes right to work and enters a complaint agin 
Otheller, same as a police would agin you or 
me fer gettin’ sprung, and kicking up a muss. 
He talked it into ’em strong, and wanted them 
to send him over to the house of reformation, or 
some sich place; but they didn’t seem to want 
to do that, fer they had some work cut out fer 
him to do as would pay ’em better. 

“The head judge, who they called the duck, 
told Otheller that he might say whatever he 
liked to clear his self. When he hears that, he 
squares round, facing right away from the judge, 
and looking straight up to the top of the theatre, 
makes a speech to ’em, and a stunnin’ speech it 
was, too—it showed him to be a smart feller, 
and the way he palavered must hev tickled ’em 
considerable. 

“T wish I could remember what it was he 
said. I used to know part of it onct, but I’ve 
forgot it. Anyway, it began, ‘Most pompous, 
grave, and reverend sinners; my very noble and 
approved good fellers; that I hev lugged off 
this old cove’s daughter is as true as the log-line. 
We've got spliced, that’s a fact; and that’s jist 
the figger-head and bowsprit of all the shines as 
I’ve cut up. Rude am I’—no—yes—‘ rude am 
I’—well, never mind that, I can tell you the 
meaning of it jist as well. First he begins to 
brag, and tells them that he’s been raising the 
deuce, generally, ever since he was seven years 


The old man, thinking as how Otheller was 
aspreading it on rather thick, wants the gal 
brought into court; so while an officer is gone 
to arrest her, Otheller turns to and gives ’em 
what he calls ‘a round unvarnished tail.’ 

“The amount of it was, that he and the gal’s 
father used to be chummies, and when he went 
to their house he would spin twisters to ’em; 
some of the yarns would be about what he’d 
seen, and a precious sight more about what he 
hadn’t seen, I’m thinking. According to his 
story, the gal was mightily tickled with the 
yarns,—fer the dingy looking sarpent laid all 
the blame onto her,—and axed him if so be he'd 
got any shipmates that could spin a yarn as well 
as he, cause ef there was any sich chap, and he 
wanted anything of her, he could hey it jist like 
winkin’. Otheller said he seed he was cornered, 
and so give in, and they got spliced at onct. 

“ The head judge allowed that he didn't think 
Otheller was much to blame, nor the gal either ; 





and he reckoned ef his own daughter had as | 


many twisters spun to her, what ballast she had 
aboard wouldn’t be enough to keep her on an 
even keel. 

“Just then, in walks the gal herself. The 
old man dips into her at onct, and axes her 
whose flag she was cruising under, and ef she 
could see her commodore knocking about the 
court house anywhere! The officer hadn’t given 
her half time enough to trim her sails properly, 
and about a fathom of her mainsail was towing 
astern of her. It seemed mightily in her way, 
especially when she tacked ship; but she didn’t 
mind it much, and comes for’ard into the court, 
looking no more ashamed of herself than if she’d 
had a white man fer a husband. 

“When she gets up abreast of the judge, she 
heaves to, and says as how she can see two com- 
modores ; one of ’em, her father, she had sailed 
under a good while; but as she hadn’t signed 
any articles as compelled her to stay by him all 
the time, she had deserted and shipped in 
Otheller’s craft, and calculated to sail under the 
black flag until sich time as she should be pro- 
nounced unseaworthy. When the old man 
heered that, he caved in at onct, and told her to 
go to the old seratch her own way, fer he would 
have nothin’ to do with any sich piratical lookin’ 
craft. 

“ Now d’ye know what I’d hev done ef that 
gal had been my daughter? I'd hev jist wallop- 
ed her until sich time as she felt better. I aint 
going to give no opinion on the slavery ques- 
tion as they could bring agin me at a ’lection ; 
fer there’s no knowin’ but what they’d want to 
make a president of me one of these days,— 
sailors is a looking up these times, I tell ye, fer 
a chap that not long ago was settin’ straddle of 
the yard-arm of a whaler, is now settin’” straddle 
of a guverner’s cheer, a haulin’ out the weather- 
earing of the State of Massachusetts. 

“T’ll hev to ball off the rest of the yarn ina 
hurry, fer the mate will be coming for’ard to 
see what keeps us so long. Wal, soon as every- 
thing was cleared up about the gal, they sends 
Otheller off to fight the Turks. Jist then anoth- 
er street slides along in front of the court-room 
and boxes the judges up, and they are there yet 
fer all 1know. I didn’t expect to see Othel- 
ler agin fer six months at least, as he had so 
much fighting to do; but you see I didn’t begin 
to know how smart he was, fer it wasn’t more 
than ten minutes afore he comes back and says 
he’s flogged the Turks like a sack. 

‘Now that’s what I call doing things up in a 
hurry. It’s a pity the allies can’t send halfa 
dozen jist sich colored chaps as him out to the 
Black Sea, it’s jist the place fer ’em; ef they 
were half as smart as he was, they’d bring Sebas- 
topol home in their jacket-pocket, and travel 
by telegraph at that; but I reckon sich chaps 
aint quite as plenty now as they used to be. 

‘‘Otheller hadn’t been home long, afore Iague, 
the tin jacket chap, begins to spin twisters to 
him about his wife,—Testimony, they called 
her, or some sich name. He said as how, among 
other things, she’d been giving away his clothes. 
He didu’t mind it Much at fret, -I Spouse he 
didn’t miss anything that he keered much about, 
—but Iague kept pitching into him every now 
and again, and Otheller got madder and madder ; 
he kept jawing Testimony, and calling her all 
all sorts of names. 

“ After a while, Iague comes to him, with a 
reg’lar cuffer about Testimony’s giving or pawn- 
ing a handkerchief to that tieutenant, Mike 
Casho,—an Irishman, I expect, by his name,— 
that sets him raving like a love sick sculpin ; he 
yelled and hooted, capsized onto his beam ends, 
wiggled and squirmed round on the deck, like 
forty thousand rattail snakes. 

“T couldn’t see anything about the handker- 
chief to make such a fuss about. It was nothing 
but a nasty little piece of white canvass,—I 
wouldn’t hev made sich a fool of myself fer a 
hundred jist like it. After he gets tired of lay- 
ing on the deck, he comes up on his pins again, 
and has a good long spell of real four story 
cussing, which kind of relieved him, as it has 
many another chap afore and since that time. 
When he got cooled down a bit, he makes up 
his mind that he wont do anything very awful 
at first, but will let the solar system keep on 
about as it is for a few days longer, and content 
himself, in the mean time, by killing everybody 
in it. 

“The next place you see into is a room with 
a bed in it. Testimony and another woman 
was there, talking about things they orto hev 
been ashamed of. After a while, Testimony 
turns in fer a snooze, with all her clothes on, so 
as to be ready in case she’s called out in a hurry 
to reef topsails, I s’pose. Jist then Otheller 
comes in, looking as savage as a shark’s step- 
mother, and tells the other woman to top her 
boom out of that, quicker than greased light- 
ning, or he’ll cut her up like old junk. After 
she’d sloped, he slews round, and axed Testi- 
mony if she’d said her prayers? She wanted to 
know what business it was to him? He told 
her that ef it wasn’t disagreeable to her, he 
would like to cut her throat. She didn’t seem 
to think it was any great shakes of an offer at 
first, but after a while he talked it into her, and 
she laid down and was killed as if she was used 
to it. 

“Instead of cutting her throat, he took a pil- 
low and put it about six inches one side of her 
head, and held it there about three quarters of a 
minute, then he takes it up and axes her ef she 
is dead? She squirmed, and said ‘not much.’ 
Then he claps it down agin, and holds it about 
seven seconds longer. While he was holding it 
there, the other woman rushes in, and axes him 
what he’d been up to? He owned right up 
that he’d killed her. She squealed out like a 
whipped pig, and called him all the smutty- faced 
things she could lay her tongue to,—and she had 
some tongue, that woman. 

“When Testimony heered what was going 
on, she makes up her mind to come to a bit; so 
she wiggles a little, and sings out that Otheller 
lies about it, fer she killed herself, and will do it 
again; then she gives a squeak, and said as how 
she was dead. I s’pose she was, for she sneezed 
a little while after. The woman hearing ‘em 


both say she was dead, couldn’s help believing 
it, and goes out to call the watch. 

“Pretty soon in comes Casho, Iague, yaller 
legs, and a slew of old codgers. They mittens 


, onto Otheller, and axes him ‘what he'd cut up 





such a shine as that for ”’ 


He goes to work and | 


tells ‘em about Testimony’s giving away his | 


clothes and handkerchiefs. 

“The woman, who was Iague’s wife, when 
she hears that, says that what Iague had said 
was a lie, fer she had found the handkerchief 
herself. She was going on with a big twister, 
when Tague jumps up and pokes a blunt cutlass 
under her arm; she tips over and says as how 
she’s dead. lague owns up that he’d lied, and 
Otheller pokes a cutlass under his arm, and he 
says he’s half dead. Then Otheller makes 
another speech, does some more braying, takes 
a sheath-knife and pokes it under his own arm, 
comes down all in a heap, and says he’s dead 
his self. 

“They'd got sticking each other so fast that 
they began to be afeared nobody would be left 
to put out the lights, so they dropped the square- 
sail, boarded the tack, hauled the sheet aft, and 
*twas all over. 

“Hillo,—there comes the mate, to give us a 
blowing fer being so long on this job; show 
yourself lively, now, and make as ef you was to 
work. You'd get the gout, settin’ there so long 
doing nothing.” 


ANECDOTES OF TRIALS, 


Tn the autumn of [82t, a man, named Desjar- 
dins, was tried in France, as an accomplice 
with Louvel, the assassin of the Duke de Berri. 
Desjardins confessed himself guilty of the crime; 
but, on his defence, contended that his confession 
ought not to be used against him, because he 
was so notorious a liar that no one would credit 
aword he said. He then brought forward a 
troop of friends and relatives as witnesses to 
prove this. They all testified to his bad charac- 
ter in this respect, and the jury returned a ver- 
dict of “not oy 

Irish criminal history furnishes a case almost 
identical. A man on trial for highway robbery, 
cried out from the dock that he was guilty; the 
jury, nevertheless, returned a verdict of “not 
guilty.” The astonished judge exclaimed, “Good 
God! gentlemen, did you not hear the man him- 
self declare that he was guilty?’ The foreman 
replied: “We did, my lord; and that was the 
very reason we acquitted him; for we knew he 
was so notorious a liar that he never told a word 
of truth in his life.” 

e may mention in this connection, a cutting 
remark of Webster to a witness, who stated that 
he might have said more in his testimony, but 
thought he had done well in keeping it to him- 
self. “It was of no consequence,” said the 
great man, “the jury did not believe a word you 
did say.” 

Levinz reports a case in the King’s Bench, 
“wherein the jury, not agreeing, cast lots for 
their verdict, and gave it according to lot; for 
which, upon the motion of Levinz, the verdict 
was set aside, and the jury were ordered to at- 
tend next term to be fined.” 

Cooke cites a case wherein the prisoner, ac- 
cused of murder, appealed, and rested his de- 
fence on the ground that the deceased had highly 
provoked him by mocking him in his gait and 
speeeh. The opinion given by the bench was, 
that the crime was murder. + The jury deliber- 
ated for some time, and, finding thoy Could not 
agree upon a verdict, came to the following un- 
derstanding : “that they should bring in and 
offer their verdict not guilty, and if the court dis- 
liked thereof, that then they should all change 
their verdict, and find him guilty.” According- 
ly, they returned a verdict of “ not guilty.” The 
astonished court refused to receive it, and sent 
oa rng whereupon they rendered a verdict 
of “guilty.” 

“The faithful Boswell,” in his anecdotes of 
Dr. Johnson, relates that, during Johnson’s visit 
to Scotland, a person was executed to please his 
laird. “ Before the heritable jurisdictions were 
abolished, a man was tried for his life in the 
court of one of the chieftains. The jury were 
going to bring him in ‘ not guilty,’ but somebody 
whispered them, that ‘the young laird had never 
seen an execution,’ upon which their verdict was 
‘death ;’ and the man was hanged accordingly.” 

This deference to the authority of the aed of 
the clan is only equalled by the story of the high- 
land dame, who reproached her “gude man” 
with a want of respect to his chief, because, hav- 
ing been condemned, he naturally displayed 
some reluctance at sight of the halter. “Git 
up, Donald,” said the “ gude wife ” to her “ ain 
guid man,” “git up, Donald, and be hangit, an’ 
dinna anger the laird.”—7'he Prisoner’s Friend. 


SAGACITY OF AN ELEPHANT. 


We passed an elephant working on a road, 
and it was most interesting to watch the half 
reasoning brute; he was tearing out large roots 
from the ground, by means of a hook and chain 
fastened around his neck with a species of collar. 
He pulled like a man, or rather like a number of 
men, with a succession of steady hauls, throwing 
his whole weight into it, and almost going down 
on his knees, turning round every now and then 
to see what progress he was making. Really, 
the instinct of the elephant in its domestic state 
is little short of reason in its fullest sense. There 
is no doubt they do think, and also act upon the 
experience of memory. The remarkable nicety 
and trouble they take in squaring and arranging 
the blocks of hewn stone when building a bridge 
is incredible, unless seen; they place them with 
as much skill as any mason, and will return two 
or three times to give the finishing touches when 
they think the work is not quite perfect. They 
retire a few yards to consider what they have 
effected, and you almost fancy you can detect 
them turning their sagacious old noddles on one 
side, and shutting one eye in a knowing manner, 
to detect any irregularities in the arrangement. 
—The Bungalow and the Tent. 











SWEARING EXTRAORDINARY, 
A correspondent in Ottawa county, Michigan, 





from whom we are always glad to hear, gives us | 


the following “Scene in the Mayor’s Court at 
Grand Rapids,” Mayor Churck presiding. Wit- 
ness called up to be sworn by the clerk : 

Clerk—You do solemnly swear 

Mayor (with dignity)—Stop! The witness 
will hold up his right hand. 

Clerk—The man has no right hand, your 
honor. 

Mayor (with some asperity )}—Let him bold up 
his left hand, then. 

Clerk—He has had the misfortune to lose his 
left hand also, as your honor will perceive. 

Mayor (savagely)—Tell him to hold ap his 
right leg, then; a man cannot be sworn in this 
court without holding up something! Silence, 
gentlemen! Our dignity must be preserved! 
(Witness sworn on one leg.) — Knickerbocker 
Mugazine. 








oe + 


Perhaps there was never given a more beanti- 
1 apology for negligence in epistolary corres- 


mdence, than that rendered by a German to | 


is mistress: ‘‘ Remember that one gives no 
other answer to the rose for its precious fragrance, 
than to inhale it with delight.” 


| 


Jester's Picnic. 


Before you undertake to borrow money from 
a man, get him good natured. Sparkle, the 
other day, told old Pinchback that “that joke of 
his'n ” had been quoted by the Beeswax Herald, 
as one of the richest pieces of facetiw that it had 
met with in a year. What was the effect! 
Why Sparkle effected a loan of twenty dollars 
from Pinchback, on no other security than his 
individual dae bill! Don’t think, however, that 
this indicates generosity on the part of Pinch- 
back. Not at all. Only a week before, he re- 
fused to give ten shillings towards getting “ his 
cousin Jim’’ out of the watch-house. It was 
not magnanimity which made Pinchback “ come 
out,” but a little soft sawder. Recollect the re- 
ceipt, and aet accordingly. 





“Of all ancient warlike defences,” said the 
Brahmin Poo Poo, looking at the guns on the 
wall at the navy yard, “perhaps those most 
dreaded by an attacking party were the chevaux- 
de-frise that were used to resist the approach of 
cavalry. Besieged towns felt secure with these 
barriers to an attacking foe.” 

“ But,” said Old Roger, interrupting him, 
“however much a chevaux-de-frise was rejoiced 
in old times, now a shiver de freeze is the last 
thing a sensible man would desire.” 

The Brahmin smiled faintly, and, debating 
which were the worst, the cold weather or so 
atrocious a pun, he passed into the ferry-boat 
cabin. —Posi. 


A little fop, conceiving himself insulted by a 
gentleman who ventured to give him some 
wholesome advice, strutted up to him with an 
air of importance, and said: 

“Sir, you are no gentleman—here is my card 
consider yourself challenged! Should I be 
from home when you honor me with a call, I 
shall leave word with a friend to settle all the 
prelimioaries to your satisfaction.” 

To which the other replied : 

“Sir, you are a fool! Here is my card—con- 
sider your nose pulled. And should I not be at 
home when you call on me, you will find I have 
left orders with my servant to show you into the 
street for your impudence.” 


SE we 


They are telling a story in London that Ma- 
cauley, the historian, being lately desirous of 
obtaining information respecting eighteenth cen- 
tury poetry as material for his new volumes, 
took his way from Albany to Whitechapel, and 
bought a roll of London ballads from a singing- 
boy. Happening to turn round as he reached 
home again, he perceived the youth, with a cir- 
cle of young friends, was keeping close to his 
heels. 

“Have I not given you your price, sir!’”” was 
the great man’s indignant remonstrance. 

“Allright, guv’nor,” was the response, “ we’re 
only waiting till you begin to sing.” 


“How do you like the expedition to Japan 
and its splendid results ?” asked one old fogy of 
his neighbor at a reading-room. 

“JT don’t like it. I am against all foreign ex- 
peditions. I am in favor of the old-fashioned 
American way, to let foreigners eome to us, and 
not we go to them. Besides, there is danger 
that thus going abroad we may catch bad foreign 
customs and ideas, all of which is avoided by 
letting foreigners come to us.” 

“Why, what bad foreign idea have we caught 
from Japan?” 

“ Know nothingism !”"—N. ¥. Post. 


ae ane oe ae ead 


At a trial in England, recently, the noted ser- 
jeant Wilkins called on the jury in the most 
touching terms by their verdict to restore the 
prisoner to the bosom of his wife and family, and 
dwelt on the effect the result of the trial would 
have for happiness or misery on those who are 
so dear to him. When the lenrend serjeant sat 
down, wiping his forehead after his effort, he was 
a little surprised to learn that this touching al- 
lusion to wife and children had been made on 
behalf of a “ bachelor !’” 


One day, when Marshal Soult was showing 
his gallery at Paris to Colonel Gurwood, he 
— opposite to one of the pictures, and 
Said : 

“T value that picture very much—it saved the 
lives of two estimable persons.” 

An aid-de-camp whispered in his countryman’s 
ear, “‘ He threatened to have them both shot on 
the spot unless they gave it up.” 


Sir John Pringle, in his “‘ Observations on the 
Diseases of the Army,” mentions having cured a 
soldier of a violent scurvy, by prescribing two 
quarts of the dog and dack water (so called from 
tie name of the spring near the Dog and Duck 
Tavern), to be drunk every morning before din- 
ner. Ina French translation of this work, the 
remedy is specified to be two quarts of broth, 
made of a duck and a dog. 


PRA SR ene 


Austria’s Four Points.—We cannot tell what 
these four points can possibly be, but, consider- 
ing how long a period Austria has been turning, 
shifting, and veering round all peints of the 
compass, we should say that the four points in 
question must be N(orth), S(outh), E(ast), and 
West). 
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CHAPTER VI 
EDWARD HARGREVE'® ADOFT 

Me. Eowarp Hancanve was: 
Southampton. He was reputed t 
and tis name, on ‘change, was beli 
good as the bank of England, for 
for which he would sign tt. He 
hearted man, liberal te the needy, 
of making the friends aroand bir 
and happy. 

Mr. bdward Uargreve had bee: 
ble, however, for the transactions 
whom he had too credulously repos 
aud after a series of ul fortune on ¢ 
found his property embarrassed f 
and bonds of his “ friends,’ almos 
hope of redemption, throagh his 
Yet, he 
with economy, labored diligently | 
catastrophe, managed bis dutio 
matters shrewdly, aud conuaued, f 
tu keep the hitherto honored and bi 
of Edward Hargrove out of the « 
Bankrupt’s Gazette, 


continued to struggle o 


About twenty years previonsly, . 
tive of Mr. Hargreve, who resided 
and with whom Mr. Hargreve he 
mach to do, came down to Boutha: 
ness. His name was Marlock, a 
with him a litde boy—# fine-lookin, 
ed fellow—who attracted consid: 
from his oataral brightness and 
Mr. Haryreve, at thactime, had ae. 
lock, but once before—but the me 
and called uj 
while in town, accompanied by the 

Marlock had then recently buried 
desired to provide for this boy (w' 


his “rich relative,” 


his (baby), as he had no other ch 
was not now in e condition Ww care 
cate him as he wished todo. Ti 
Mr. Hargreve w 


him—he was childless, himeclf-—-« 


promising one. 


of their interview was that Marioch 
little George with his family, ane 
adopt him. Mariock shortly after 
country for a long while, and the « 
pet in Mr. Hargreve’s househo 
further was heard of Marlock, the 
was changed atunce to Hargreve, ! 
the son of that gentleman, and + 
acquainted with the care wuthistances 
tion, for reasons that were satief 
Haryreve and his wife 

The child did not belong, legitim 
lock, however. One Glessin, a 
and dissolate clothier, at Colchest 
with afar young girl of a neig 
whom he deceived in regard w 
prospects and possessions l'riot 
marrage, Which was sulseqaently 
however, she gave birth w a son 
Glessin decamped, under disgre 
stances, and the infant fell mw 
Mariock, who would have prov 
eventaally, had not death taken ¢ 
while George was eo young. | 
nate arrangement, be thought, w 
proposed to adopt the boy, and t 
relinquished all further claim ap 
Mr. Hargreve so opportanely offe 
The nam 
was almost entirely forgotten, af 


him ashuw own chid 


period ; it was never mentioned 
with George, or hie history, and 
ap in total ignorance of the fart 
mately concerned him, the secret 
birth was sapposed by Hargreve, 
w be entirely in their heegpung 
When the facta of the disgrace 
sulmejarnt wife wae knacwn by he 
family, all of whom had been kept 
A ber whereabouts, even—for ob 
her elopement—her relatives did 
They hed strees 


her ageinet Gleeein, whe wee unfort 


werety agen 
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te dueviate, and entirely ane 
aod when she ran away with his 
Came apom ther favor were of 
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